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FAIRFAXIANA MANUSCRIPTA,’ 

S. xi. ] 
this work at the above reference 
»w many of certain medi- 
succory, scabious, lang- 
are still used. 
is now official, 


*ARCANA 


To the notice of 
the questi yn is 
cinal waters, viz., endive, 
debef (i.¢, bugloss), and balm, 
The answer is, that none of these 
but several of them, or possibly all, are still used 
by amateur herbalists in some parts of the country. 
I speak of the herbs 1 j, not of any particular 
“water” made from t he extent to which 
some classes of intry people still dose themselves 
With infusions and d 


isked h 


nr 
ime 


‘octions of herbs of various 
Kinds is, I suspect, little dreamed of by medical 
I know at least four or 
five people within a twe-r have 
copies of C ilpey ers ‘ Herb ” ih and practise me li 
Cine by its light, either upon their own families or 
SMong their neighbours ; and I could name several 
more who dabble in herbs with even !ess light than 
they might get from C 1lpeper. 
Returning, however, to Mr. Weddell’s book, I 
5 in ita considerable number of very strange 
tremedies ” which are still in demand in country 
8. One of the strangest of these is “‘ oil of 
swallows,” two or three es for which are 
given in the ear] rtion of the hook. Ose of 
Wem prescribes t nty swallows and twenty-one 


titioners generally. 


radius who 


i Ss») 


different herbs to three pints of neatsfoot oil! I 
do not mean to say that this recipe or any like it 
is actually followed now, but an article purporting 
to be oil of swallows is still largely sold by drug- 
gists all over the country. So again with oil of 
earthworms. I do not find this particular pre 
paration in Mr. Weddell’s book under this name, 
but there are numberless recipes given, both for 
internal and external use, into which worms enter; 
and the oil of worms sold, or at least demanded, in 
our shops, is doubtless a relic of one of these. Oil 
of Exeter, the composition of which is somewhat 
like that of oil of swallows (but without the birds), 
s another preparation still occasionally asked for. 
Mr. Weddell has a recipe for this. Balsam Lucatelli 
is another famous old remedy given in this book 
which still survives in popular estimation, Even 
Mithridate is not quite dead and forgotten ; and 
.E.zyptiacum, under various aliases (the commonest 
being, perhaps, “gipsy’s acre”), is somewhat fre- 
juently inquired for. Of course a great many of 
the medicaments contained in what we may call the 
professional portions of Mr. Weddell’s book are 
found in authoritative medical works of a com- 
paratively recent date; and I believe I may say 
that the greater part of them are given under one 
form or other so lately as in Alleyne’s ‘ Dispen- 
satory’’ (1733). It does not follow that they were 
in general use then, but evidently they had not 
been entirely discarded by the profession. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
of the pure superstitions recorded in the ‘ Arcana’ 
ire still current. A few of them I have myself 

et with. For instance, it is still believed, in 

uth Notts at least, that the milk of a red cow 
has more virtue for a consumptive patient than 
of a cow of any other colour; and the notion 
that the virtue of the herb ros-solis (sun-dew) is 
impaired if in gathering you touch it with the 
hand has its parallel in somewhat similar beliefs in 
other places. The belief that certain herbs have 
greater virtue if gathered at particular hours of the 
d ay or in certain states of the moon 1s, again, by 
no means extinct. 

To the student of words this book is one of 
great interest. It contains a good many plant- 
names and other words that are not in Halliwell 
r any other glossary known to me, and several 
more for which Halliwell gives but one quotation 
from unique MSS. A great deal of very various 
and curious information is, in short, to be found in 
it, and it will probably be quoted frequently in 
a2. C. C. B. 


that 


The charm to stay bleeding is given with a slight 
lifference by Pepys under date Dec. 31, 1664 
For stenching 
Sanguis mane in te, 
hristus fuit 


Sieut ( 


in se 


Sanguis mene 
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Sanguis mane fixus, 
Sicut Christus,quando fuit crucifixus. 
This version seems better expressed than the 
other. KILLIGREW. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

*Antuony AND Cieoparra,’ II. ii, (7" S. x. 
402, 483; xi. 82)—While agreeing with Mr. 
Spence that Mr. Smrrn’s emendation should be 
rejected, I venture to think that a portion of the 
meaning of ‘‘tended her i’ th’ eyes” has been 
missed. The place assigned to the Cupids is at 
the side, and to the personal attendants in front, 
of their mistress, and it appears to me the ex- 
pression is capable of bearing that additional sig- 
nification. In fact, it is half the point of the 
passage, ‘‘ the gentlewomen stood in front of their 
mistress, ready to obey ‘the slightest indication 
of her will.’” 

As Mr. Trottore bas taken up the cudgels on 
behalf of Mr. Surrn’s erhendation, let me point 
out this further objection. The beauty of the 
oars and the music that accompanied them having 
been already described, it is inconceivable that 
Shakspeare would not then and there have com- 
pleted the picture had he intended them to have 
been worked by these fair nymphs. But it is still 
more absurd, as Mr. Srence points out, to 
believe that he could have depicted them as 
labouring at the long, unwieldy oars of a barge, 
particularly when made of silver. Their “bends,” I 
fear, would have been anything but “‘ adornings.” 

HovcomBe InNGuepy. 


The objections to Mr. Smirn’s reading are 
both external and internal. There is no ductus 
literarum, nor any other known cause which 
could turn “bended to the oars” into “ tended 
her i’ th’ eyes.” While, however, we may admit 
that there are unexplainable corruptions, and 
while I do not press the question how mermaids 
could possibly row, I would call attention both to 
the whole passage and to that in North’s ‘ Plu- 
tarch’ (‘ Antony,’ p. 981), which Shakspeare all 
but literally followed. In both we have the purple 
sails, and the silver oars that kept time to the 
music of the flutes, spoken of in both several lines 
before, and now in the present passage both have 
come to speak of Cleopatra in her pavilion of cloth 
of gold of tissue, and of her attendants, the Cupid 
fanners, and her own personal attendants stand- 
ing like Nereides around her, of whom Dryden 
also says : 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac’d. 
Hence, by the way, Mr. Troitore’s allusion to 
the “ coxswains” loses its point. 

The phrase “tended her i’ th’ eyes” never 
seemed to me from my first reading it to require 


can turn to the ‘ Variorum’ of 1821, though I con- 
fess that I prefer common sense. Much ink has 
been wasted, from the times of Steevens and 
Warburton on “ make their bends adornings,” bat 
such attendants as tended such a queen “i’ th’ 
eyes” must have made their lowly and graceful 
obeisances to her when thus tending her. Lastly, 
if the whole passage, and especially the “ tending 
her i’ th’ eyes” be perfectly intelligible, with or 
without parallels, and if it be in orderly sequence, 
why should it be altered to one that Mr. Sums 
and Mr. Apotravs TRotLoprs, rightly or wrongly, 
prefer? Br. Nicwotsoy, 


Notwithstanding the ipse dizit of Mr. Troxworr 
that “ ‘ tended her i’ th’ eyes’ is sheer nonsense,” 
I maintain that the expression is both Shakspearian 
and scientifically correct. Titania does not bid 
the attendant fairies gambol before Bottom, she 
bids them “‘ gambol in his eyes” (‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ III.i.). Benedick says to Beatrice, 
“Twill live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be 
buried in thy eyes.” If to be tended in the eyes 
is “ sheer nonsense,’ to be buried and tended there 
for ever must be greater nonsense still, While 
the expression is thus quite Shakspearian it is also 
scientifically correct. When I look at an object! 
do not see the object itself, but only its reflection 
on the retina of the eye. What I see is in the 
eye. The one object which filled the eyes of tho 
of Cleopatra’s attendant maidens whose office was 
to wait on her behests was Cleopatra herself. They 
kept or “tended her i’ th’ eyes,” that the slightest 
indication of her will might be at once observed 
and obeyed. 

For a parallel Scriptural passage with its com 
ment I refer your readers to my former note (7* 
S. x. 483). What has now been added will enable 
them to value at its proper worth Mr. Trot! 
assertative contradiction, supported only with what 
some people substitute for argument—a point o! 
admiration ! R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manee of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


*‘Meascre ror Measure’ (7 §, xi. 81)- 
Mr. Joicey’s notes on this delightful play illus 
trate the extreme difficulty that a late nineteent 
century emendator must experience in endeavour 
ing to correct the work of several generations © 
critics—many of them of great power and ackoo¥ 
ledged learning. To glean with the gleaners my 
be a profitable employment, but the success 
after-gleaners is less assured ; and to enrich the 
collection of accepted emendations by a single cee 
would be a feat of considerable skill. Mr. Jore? 
attempts at one swoop to re-establish five passa 
in a single play, with the result, as appears tom 
that might be anticipated. : 

I. iii, 26.—*‘ As fond fathers,” &c. In ences 





any explanation; but if Mr. Trotiore mislikes 
the analogous sentences quoted by Mr, Srence he 


vouring to correct the grammar Mr. Jorcey ™ 
| seriously damaged the sense. It is quite clear @ 
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“‘ our decrees ” is contrasted with “the rod.” The 
correction throws it back to the ‘‘ fond fathers.” 
Now, one does not always get strict grammar in 


| 

| verses the words more and less ought to alternate. 
| Bat this can be brought about better, methinks, by 
altering the consecutiveness of the lines than by 


these plays, any more than a great musician will | altering the place of those words, thus :— 


always follow the strict rules of harmony; and 


therefore to improve the grammar at the expense 


of the sense is to court failure. 

II. i. 39.—Mr. Jorcey ignores the fact that 
{1) vice is already an emendation of ice, (2) his | 
emendation of through for from is as old as Rowe. | 
The pros and cons of the various readings are too | 
well known to need discussion. As regards the | 
proposed emendation, “‘ ransom” =“ manage to | 
avoid the penalty due from.” What authority is 
there for such an interpretation? I do not see 
how such a meaning can possibly be extracted from 
the word. 

III, i. 96.—The word prenzie twice occurs with- | 
in the compass of four lines, and whatever substi- 
tute is proposed must do duty equally in both | 
places. The usual emendation, “ priestly,” appears | 
to answer every requirement, while ‘‘ Pharisee,” | 
particularly in the first passage, jars discordantly | 
on the ear. Apart from this, though it might be | 
natural for Isabella to explain that this Angelo | 
was a Pharisee in disguise, the epithet is quite out | 
of place in Claudio’s mouth, and the emendation 
stands self-condemned. | 

IV. iii. 93.—It iz true that Shakespeare does not 
anywhere else use this particular phrase; but some- 
thing so like it occurs in ‘ Richard IL.,’ III. ii. 38, 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 

Behind the globe, that lights the lower world, 
that there must be held to be some evidence in | 
favour of the accepted reading. The proposed | 
emendation, apart from other considerations, has 
this flaw in it, that the Duke assumes the reprieve 
before it is granted; for the Provost has just said, 
“Barnardine must die this afternoon”; and even 
though he might take the reprieve for granted, 
one would expect, if he referred to either of the 
condemned men at all, that he would refer to both, 
for both stood in exactly the same unfortunate 
position, 

V. i, 495-8.—I cannot myself discover anything 
amiss in the reading of the Folio, and do not, there- 
fore, see any necessity for transposing these lines. 
The Duke, in so many words, says, “ Here is your 
brother, and because he is your brother he is 
pardoned; and, indeed, because I love you, if you 
will consent to marry me, he is my brother too— 
but this is not a fit moment for speaking of that.” 
Nothing can be simpler or more natural, and if 
only the reader will imagine for himself the little 
bits of by-play and gestures that would fitly ac- 
company the scene, there cannot be any possible 
difficulty in interpreting the original text. 

Hotcompe Incursy. 

“Kise Lear,’ I. iv. 130 (7 §S. xi. 24, 83).—I 

feel, with Mz. Warxiss Lioyp, that in the Fool’s 


Have more than thou showest ; 
Speak leas than thou knowest ; 
Ride more than thou goest; 
Lend less than thou owest. 
That is, always by choice ride rather than walk, 
and do not lend all you possess, 
J. Carrick Moors. 


* Measvre For Measvrg,’ I. ii.: Taanksoivine 
BEFORE MEAT (7 8, x. 401 ; xi. 24).—The Latin 
words quoted by Mr. T. A, TRoLLore are part of 
the well-known versicles always sung at High Mass 
and on other occasions, and were probably sung 
after “Gaudy” dinners in most of our colleges. 
They run thus :— 

Domine salvam fac reginam nostram Victoriam. 
To which the choir responds :— 
Et exaudi nos in die in qua invocaverimus Te. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


*Pericies, 1639.— In Halliwell - Phillipps’s 
‘Catalogue of Early Editions of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, and in Cowden Clarke’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
mention is made of an edition of ‘ Pericles’ dated 
1639. No copy of such an edition is in any public 
library, neither is it enumerated by Lowndes, Haz- 
litt, or the Cambridge editors. I am rather curious 
to learn how it is that an imaginary edition of 
‘Pericles’should be quoted by Halliwell-Phillipps. 

Maorice Jonas, 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ASTROLOGY. 
(Continued from p, 123,) 

Gadbury, John. Animal Cornutum; or, the Horn’d 
Beast : wherein is contained: 1, A Brief Method of the 
Grounds of Astrology; 2, A Description of each Planet 
and Sign; 3. The Way to Erect a Figure of Heaven; 4, 
A Narrative of...... Eclipees for these 15 Years...... to 
come. Whereunto is annexed an Examination of a 
Spurious Pamphlet [by J. Brayne] intituled : Astrology 
proved to be the Doctrine of Demons. Two Parts. Lon- 
don, 1654. 8vo.—E. 1495, (2). 

Goad, John, Astro-Meteorologica ; or, Aphorisms and 
Discourses of the Bodies Celestial, their Natures and In- 
fluences, Discovered from the Alterations of the Air, 
&e. London, 1686. Folio.—31. e. 7. 

Grimmer, C. A.—The Voice of the Stars; or, the 
Coming Perihelia of Jupiter, Uranus, Neptune, and 
Saturn, with Attendant Plagues, Storms, and Fires, from 
1880 to 1887. Supported by Historical Facts. Pp. 32, 
London, 1880. 8vo.—8610. aaa. 4. 

Hacket, J.T. The Student's Assistant in Astronomy 
and Astrology......Also a Discourse on the Harmony of 
Phrenology, Astrology, and Physiognomy. London, 1836, 
12mo.—718. d, 23. 

Hartmann, Franz, Theosophist. The Principles of 
Astrological Geomancy, The Art of Divining by Punc- 
tuation...... With an Appendix containing 2,048 Answers 
to Questions, Pp. 136. London, 1889. 8vo.—8632. f. 22. 
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Kendal, John. The Measure of Time in Direction. |! Hopenrnc.—The followiog is a cutting from the 
containing Tables of the Equation of archs | Church Times of January 23. Perhay S some 
—— Re A ee oul the a ee a your readers may be able to supply an account 
nation of the Tables, practically illustrated in the Geni- the origin of this curious custom :— 
ture of Mr. H. Coley, London, 1634. 8vo.—715. b. 31. “*Hodening was observed on Christmas Eve at 
Kirby, tichard. The Marrow of Astr gy... Walmer in 1886, which was the last time I spent the 


wherein is contained the Natures of the Signes and | festival there.’ writes one antiquary. Another writes 


Planets......also a New Table of Houses. By K. Kirby |*When I was a lad, about forty-five years since, it was 
and J, Bishop, Two Parts, London, 1687. 4t 715. | always the custom on hristmas Eve with the mal 
e. 23. | farm servants from every farm in our parish of Hoath 

Kirby, Richard, Vates Astrologicus; or, England's | (Borough of Reculver) and neighbouring parishes of 
Prophet. London, 1683. 4to.—8610 36. _| Herne and Chislet, to go r und in the evening from 


Knight, William. Vox Stellarum ; or, the V ice of | house to house with the hoodining borse, which consisted 











the Stars, being a Brief Introduction to the Number, | of the imitation of a horse’s head made of wood, life-size 
Names, and Characters of the Planets Likewise how | fixed on a stick about the lergth of a broom-handle ; the 
to judge of the Affairs of _ Weel 1 by Eclipses, Kc. | lower jaw of the head was made to open with hinges,s 
London, 1681. 12mo.—7138. b. 2 hole was made through the roof of the mouth, then 
Maniliue, Marcus. The Aad B. oks of M.M, ain- | another through the forehead coming out by the throat 
ing a System of the Ancient Astronomy and Acts r gy;| through this was passed a cord »t:ached ‘to the lower 
together with the Philosophy of the cks. Done into | jaw, which when pulled by the cord at the thr at caused 
lopen ; on the lower jaw lare-beaded hob- 


English Verse. With Notes by T C. i.¢., T. Creech. } | it to close an 
] 


Three Parts. London, 1697. 8vo.—11355. bb. na - were driven in to form the teeth. The strongest 

Mensforth,G. The ¥ oy: Student’s Guide in Astro- jot e lads was selected for the horae; he stooped and 

logy : consisting of Choice Aphorisms selected from the In as long a back as he could, support ng himeelf with 

most celebrated Authors, The Works of the famous Car the stick carrying the head: then be was covered with 
| 


dan, Gadbury, Guido Bonatus......hc., are partic slarly | a horse-cloth, and one of his companions mounted his 











’ 

considered, London, | Svo,—8610. c. 49. back. The horse had a bridle and reins. Then com 
Oxley, Thomas. The © elestial Planispheres, oc Astro- | menced the kicking, rearing, Jumping, &c., and the 
nomica! Charts A New System of Directional Motion, | banging together of the teetl " As soon as the doors 
according to the Principles of Ptolemy and Placidus were ¢ pened the “horse uld pull his string 
illustrated by the Nativity of the Emperor Napoleon, &c. | incessantly, and the noise ma - can be better imagined 
Liverpool, 1830. 8vo. 718. g. 19/1. Plates, Obl. fol. | than described. I confess that in my very young days 
718 15 I was horrified at the approach of the hoodining horse 
ind with them. I 


Oxley, Thomas. The Gem of the Astral Sciences; or, | but as I grew older 1 used to go r 
Mathematics of Celestial Philosophy: with Improved | was at Hoath on Thursday lust, snd asked if the custom 
Formulw: also an Original Treatise for Performing | was still kept up. It appears it is now three or four 
Calculations for Australia and other Places in the | years since it has taken place 

London, 1848. 8vo.—8610. d. 21. | the Isle of Thanet, Thre was no singing going 
Oxley, Thomas, A Supplement, or Key to the Use | the hoodining hore, and the party was strictly conf 

of the Celestial Planis aphe res for W ‘orks g Nativities, | the young men who went with the horses n the farms 

have seen some of the wooden heads carved out quite 


I never heard fit i 
n with 





Southern Hemisphere. 





&ec. London, 183 8vo,—718. ¢ 1} 

Oxley, Thomas, Deserip ytion « f 0.'s Pa ntometric Plani- | hollow in the throat part, and two holes bore i through 
spheres of the Z diac [with scales of the same). Lon- | the forehead to form the eyes. The lad who played the 
don, 1850, 8vo.—8560. d. 2 horse would hold a lighted cand!e in the hollow, and you 

Partridge, J.. M.D. in ‘Astro logical Vade-Mecum, | can imagine how horrible it was to one who pened the 
briefly Teac hing the whole Art of Astrol wy, ke. Three | door to see such a thing close to hia eyes. Car llers i 
Parts, London, 1679, 12mo.—718. 4. 1: those days were called hoodiners in the parishes I bar 


Partridge, J., M. D. Defectio Geniturarum : being an | named 


Eseay towards the Reviving and Proving the True Uld “ And the following communication is interesting and 






Principles of Astrology..... The principal end of this | valuable :—‘ Some such custom prevailed in the seventa 
book [being] to prove the power and sole use of the | century. In the * Penitential "of Archbishop Theod 
Hileg in cases of life and death. London, 1697. t )0) penances are ordained fo any who on tl 

718. f. 28/1. a a of January clothe themse sone with the 

Pearce. A.J. The Science of the Stars, Pp. vi-199. | and carry beads of animals.’ The practice is « 
London, 1881. 8vo.—8610. aaa, 12. as being * dzmoniacum " (see Kemble’s ‘ 


Pearce, A. J. The Text-Book o° Astrology. In pro-| p, 525 The custom would, therefore, 
2 vole. London, 1879-89. Svo.—s0:v. ee. | pagan origin, and the date is practically 


gress. 
Penseyre, Samuel. A New Guide to Astrology; or, with Christmas, when, according to the 















Astrology brought to Light, &c. London, 1726, 1l2mo inavian mythology, one of the three 
—718, d. 20, ; | festivals commenced. At the sacrifices W 
A Plea for Urania: being a Popular Sketch of Celestial | part of these festivals the horse was a freq vic 
Philosophy, With Observations on the — cy of the | in the offerings to Odin for m tial success, just ss 
Law which is supposed to prohibit the Practic f Astral | the offering gs to Frey fora fruitful vear the b 
Science in the Present Age. London, 15 . Svo.—8610. | chosen animal. I venture, the re, to 
Se a ie : *hodening” (or seutahhe ‘Odening a 
I tolemy, Claudius. Tetrabiblios, or Quadripart te Scandinavian mythology of our forefathers 
. > Rooke « of the S a \ . Me + Chrie'tt 
ting Four I — f the Influence h a zon Vith ‘4 similar custom, however, prevails not at Chris’ 8 
rN a . Notes... and Ap pendi x......By J. M. Ash- | put on All Souls’ Dav. at Northwich, in Cheshire Be 
jon. 18% — Rel g . 
mand. London, ios-. ovo 610. d. 28. ia what a correspondent writes about it oho 
bove and rla come reuse 


Rosert A, PeppIE. Souls’ Day, Nov. 2, a gang of . 
r enatches of song* 


(To be continued.) | at night, reciting verees and singing 
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mes ; ae 
They are accompanied by a man dressed up as a horee. | was, may I be allowed to inform them that he was 
The long neck and huge head, with its white sheet trap- 


; a Scottish baronet, who died ne: i 

pings tend to produce a creepy sensation on the nerves | | ‘ " d ti — 7 t “ = arly ry re 
of an unsuspecting individual, as was my own case on ago, aD = 3S eg S ong anesee . ae 
opening the street door on the dark night, Coma | tomances called the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” besides 
steterunt/ In my terror I offered a modest coin, whereat | many beautiful poems? Westminster Abbey has 
the monster pranced and clattered with its hoofs,’ ’ | heard of Sir Walter Scott’s countryman Robert 
Burns; possibly in another half-century it will 
have heard of the author of ‘ Waverley.’ 

JonaTHan Boucgier. 





E. Leaton-BienkKINsopr. 





Meissonier’s ‘1814.’—Is there not some justi- | 
fication for the popular mistake that Meissonier’s | 
well-known picture ‘1814’ represents the retreat 
from Moscow, which, of course, from the date it} Misrraystations.—In the list of novels by 
cannot do? The leading characteristic of the | Lady Charlotte Bury, ante, p. 46, I observe that 
campaign of 1814 was the brilliant manceavring of | the first is entitled ‘Alla Giornata ; or, To the 
a great general ; but apart from minute details in| Day.’ This is such a funny misapplication of 
the picture, which may distinguish it from any one | words by literal rendering that I endeavoured to 
march which could possibly have taken place in | obtain a sight of the work itself, but was unable 
Russia, the general impression the picture leaves | to do so, as I could not find it in the British 
is,that of the Emperor retreating through the snow | Museum Catalogue. There is there, however, a 
at the head of a disorganized army. Possibly it | somewhat similar misapplication of words in the 
can be shown that the picture ought to be easily | title of another work of Lady Charlotte Bury’s, 
distinguished from the events of 1812. viz., ‘Suspirium Sanctorum ; or, Holy Breathings,’ 

J. D. P. | so the person who perpetrated the one might very 
C trate the other. 
Susannau Harrison, Reich oETess.—In | well perpe +» 
ison, Rett - 0s P a In | At p. 72 ante, col. 1, occurs the word “capellani” 
the account of her appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ | ——- os 1 : : 

. = - | where cappellani is intended. Capello is a bair, 
vol. xxv. p. 40, it is said that she died Aug. 3, | Enoli 
oe on ‘a ; cappello a hat, and cappella a chapel. English 
1784, and was buried in Tacket Street burial- : : 

- be people are very apt to make mistakes, which sound 
ground, Ipswich, with an inscription recording « ” : " 
: 1 ! Ye | like “ bulls” to Italians, by confusing these three 
that she wrote ‘Songs in the Night’; but the weale R. H. Busk 
register of Tacket Street Independent Chapel, | ef = ; 


Ropley, Hamphire. 


now at Somerset House, contains this entry:| “’Tis A VERY GOOD WORLD THAT WE LIVE IN.” 
“Barials. FebY 12 1783 Susanna Harrison, (See 1* S. ii. 71.)\—An epigram commencing with 
author of Songs in the Night ” (Burn’s ‘ History of | this line slightly varied is attributed by Bartlett 
Parish Registers,’ 1862, p. 228). This note may! to the Earl of Rochester (vide ‘ Familiar Quota- 
result in the production of authentic evidence con- | tions,’ p. 235, eighth edition, Routledge). The fall 
firming the accuracy of either authority. | text is as follows :— 

DanieL Hipwety, | 


, ; | It is a very good world to live in, 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


To lend, or to spend, or to give in ; 
But to beg or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 
It is the very worst world that ever was known, 


G. M. Geranry. 


Darwin AnticipaTeD.—Writing about “the 
savage inhabitants” of the Cape of Good Hope in | 
1634, Thomas Herbert states that, Hampton Wick. 
“comparing thei imi ions, spe ri isage “ ‘ 
doubt) many of eon beams r rey Me alee Bh Wiscep Mercury.—Occupying the front page 
Monkeys which I have seene there of great stature.” of the Canadian edition of Once a Wee k (published 
~"4 Relation of Some Yeares Travaile Begynne Anno | at New York) for Jan. 6 is an illustration of “A 
8%," London, 1634, _ Sioux Crier calling a War Dance.” The man is 

L. L. K. dressed in the ordinary Indian leggings, moccasins, 

Hist RY REPEATING Fiction. —In the S¢. | and breech-clout ; on his head is the skin of an 
James's Gazette of February 5 it is stated that a| animal, its head over his forehead, which may be 
doatfull of Chinese pirates lately attacked two | that of a’possum, ’coon, or beaver—’coon for choice. 
var-junks, mistaking them for merchant vessels, | His hair hangs over his breast, in two pigtails, 
and “‘ got the wrong end of the stick,” if I may use | from the temples. His head is farther decorated 
‘tls colloquialism. It is both curious and inter- | at the back by a fan of small particoloured feathers, 
esting to remember that an exactly similar incident | perhaps from a woodpecker, pointing backwards, 
8 described in Scott’s ‘ Pirate,’ chap. xl., where | and just in front of them, standing erect and 
Goffe mistook the Halcyon man-of-war for ‘‘a| slightly forwards, one or two large feathers, such 
est Indiaman loaded with rum and sugar,” and | as Indian headdresses are usually represented as 

_ ot his flip hot enough,” as Cleveland expresses | consisting of, black or dark at the extremity and 
". In case the authorities of Westminster Abbey | white at the basal half, perhaps eagle’s. In his 
‘hould see this note, and should wonder who Scott | right hand he carries erect a wing, black or dark, 
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which reminds me of tbat of a scart, shag, or cor- 
morant, or of the goose-wing used as a dusting- 
brusb, and known in France, or at least in Bur- 
gundy, asa plumeau. In his left hand he carries, 
as a walking staff or standard, a stick tapering 
from the base upwards and forked at the top, the 
branches of the fork each about six inches long, 
their points reaching to about the level of his chin. 
To each of these points is attached, by the ex- 
tremity of the quill, a single feather, of the same 
description as the larger ones of the head-dress, 
hanging blade downwards. Now, may not such a 
symbol-bearing herald as this have been the original 
of the symbolic winged Mercury and his caduceus? 
The fork also reminds one of that of “ Pluto’s gloomy 
reign.” It perhaps symbolizes the swift and forked 
lightning as well as the furculum of the bird. The 
black and white feathers perhaps stand for day 
and night. THomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W 


Cuorcu CoLiections In THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. (See 7" S. xi. 85.)—In addition to 
Mr. Roserys’s list of briefs collected in the Church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Launceston, I append those 
gathered in the parish of Mere, Wiltshire, as 
copied from the churchwardens’ accounts of that 


place :— 

“ August y* 10'» 1673. A Breife published for the In- 
habitants of St. Katherine's neere London who by fire 
wh happened May y® 25. 1672. Suffe oe losse to the 
valeiu of twenty-five thousand three hundred flifty 
and ffive pounds flive shillings. Collected for them 
OOlk. 16s, 04d 

* August y° 17 1673. A Breife published for the 
Releife of Randoll Shenton of Wildcatts Hearth in the 
p'ish of Wisterto ~ in the County of Chester who by a fire 
wh happened July the 1: 1672 suffered losse to the 
valeiu of Eight tT usand pound and upward, Collected 


for him 00. 06. 10 
“ August y* 31" 1673. A Briefe published for sev‘all 
Inhabitanta of Lawrence Waltham in y°* County of 
Berkes who by a fire w°" happened May y* 29 1672 
suffered loase to the valeu of five thousand and fforty 
pounds Eleven shillings and ffour pence, Collected for 
them 00. 06. 10, of 
“September y* 7 1673. A 


Breif t ublished for the 


Releife of Nether Wallop in the County of South" who 
by a fire w°® happened June the 19 1672 suffered 
losse to the valeu of Seaven Thousand seaven hundred 
fifty and sixe poundes. Collected for them 00 10. 07.” 
“ November y* 23 1673. A Breife published for the 
Releife of Edmund Singer of the p'ish of Littleton in the 
County of Middlesex who by a fire w°" happened March 


of One Thousand 
ings and upwards, 


the S'® 1672 suffered losse to y* valeu 
five hundred fifty nine pounds five shill 
Collected for him 00. 05, 06 

“ August the 2° 1674. A Breiffe published for the re- 
building of the p'ish Church of Benendon in the County 
of Kent. Sett on fire and burnt by Thunder and light- 
ninge. Collected for them 00. 08, 04 

“December y* 13, 1674. A Breiffe published for the 
releife of sev'all persons dweiling in the Towne of Red- 
borne in the County of Hertford that sustained greate 
losse by meanes of Twoe Lamentable flires that happened 
Yollected fi e thom OO 05. 06 
y 13 676. Rec'd then 


there. 


* Nove an r a breife of 


Willi’m Twogood and Thomas Lucas Churchwardens of 
the p'ish of Mere in the County of Wilts w' the sume of 
Seven shillings and eleven pence for and Towards the 


lost by fire at Toppsham in Devon, ), a = 
Clarke.’ 
“ March y* 6 "76. A Breife published for the releife 


of the poore sufferers by ffire in North Hampton, | 
lected for them the sume of Twoe poundes Eleven shi 
lings = ffour pence pd, to Joseph Berjewe ( 
02. 11. 

“ Apri i y® firat ‘77. 


onstabie 


A Breife published f * releife 


Southwarke for y* poore Inhabitants there wh ) euffered 
by a dreadfull fire we” h»ppened there and Collected for 
them the sume of Three poundes sixe shillings and 
Three pence pd. to Joseph Berjewe Constable U3. 06, 


“September y* Second 1677. A Breife published for 


the releife of Sev'all p’sons in the Towne of Cottenham 
in the County of Cambridge, who by meanes of a fire 


that happened there Aprill the 29' last past susteyned 
losse to the valeiu of Thirteene Thousand three hundred 
fforty and Twoe pounds and ffive shillings at y* least. 
Coliected Eleaven shillings sixepence halfepenney 

“ March y* 31. 1678. A Breife published for y* Releife 
of 33 families in the p'ish of Blandford-forum in the 
County of Dorsett, by meanee of a Lamentable fire that 
hap’ned there May y* 24. last past susteyned losse to the 
valeiu of three Thousand ninty twoe poundes and eight 


shillings, Collected xjs. iiijd. 
H. Baker, 
Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire, 


Scott's ‘ Ansor.’— 
“*We will consult the Father Abbot upon it,’ said th 


youth. ‘Do you ride to Kinross to-night Ay—« 
I purpose,’ anawered Douglas; ‘the night will be dark 
and suits a muffled man.’ ’—Chap. xxxui. 


A foot-note says, “See note P, ‘ Mutiled 
The note is as follows :— 


“ Muffled man: generally, a disguised man: originally 
t 


one who wearsthe cloak or mantle mufiled round the lower 
part of the face to conceal his countenance. I have on 
an ancient piece of iron the representation of a robber 
thus accoutred endeavouring to make his way into 8 


I 
house, = opposed by a mastiff, to whom he in vain 
offers foo The motto is ’ 
part of a fire-grate said to have belonged to 
Sharpe.” 

A precisely similar plate was exhibited at a meeting 
of the Glasgow Archeological Society on February 2 
1890. It had long occupied a place over the dog 
kennel of old Mosesfield House, near Glasgow. It 
bore the date 1696. Probably such plates wer 
imported from Holland, and used as ornaments 
wherever purchasers pleased, 
Witriam Geor 


Archbishoy 


Biacs 
Glasgow. 


to have a note of the 
At 


Hyaiexe.—It is useful 
first appearance of a word in our language. 
the end of the first volume of the third edition 
Southey’s ‘Letters Written during a Journey ™ 
Spain’ occurs a translation of the “Rules of th 
Royal College of Surgery at Madrid, founded by 
Carlos III. 1787.” Here we find that the secon? 
professorship “shall be of Physiology and Higwn¢ 
(p. 303). To this word the following note 
attached : “I do not understand this word ; pe 
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haps it means the doctrine of health.” Southey 
was a great reader, and had a verbal memory such 
as the votaries of ‘N. & Q.’ must envy. It is 
obvious that he had never met with hygiene before. 
EpwarD Peacock 


Queries, 
We must 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and 


uswers mey be addressed to them direct, 











Newton an Assassin.—Arago says, ‘ Notices 
Scientifiques,’ tome iii. p. 323 : 





Voici un autre passage emprunté ace méme Whiston, 
et qui, en t veridique, donnerait une 
e nts intimes de \ewton Sil eut ete 
’ ant jua cTrivis contre a « ror 10g h eusee 
: pubher ma réfut n, ¢ lapres la sigsance 
u¢ j 'avais ees les, jaurais dfi craindre qu’il ne 
ap de d | 


This monstrous charge that Newton was in the 
habit of slaying his opponents is repeated and 
stified in works of authority in France, including 
the ‘Biographie Universelle,’ which brings from 
Flamsteed a passage said to be confirmatory. 
Under the signature E. P., a writer in L’Inter- 











request correspondents desiring information | 


addresses to their queries, in order that the | 


ported to Barbadoes, having taken the oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy,” p. 40 ; and again, at 
p. 38, “Transported to the Plantation of New 
England, having taken the oaths,” &c., and so on 
to St. Christopher’s and other West India islands 
and tothe continent of America! Were the parties 
voluntary emigrants ; and if so, why is the word 
** transported ” used ? Does it merely mean “con 
veyed across the sea” ? Y. S. M. 


Drew Famiry.—I am engaged on a collection 
of notes and memoranda of the family of Drew and 
its alliances. As regards the former I have every 
thing cut and dried to hand ; but as to the latter it 


| seems to me probable that some of your genea 


- ah 
médiaire Chercheurs et Curiewx for March 25, | 
1865, gives an explanation of this monstrous 


wrote wal 
proper to publish it 
», because I knew his temper so 
should have expected it would have 
For this proof of Newton’s sensitive 

one has substituted “he would have 
killed me.” The earliest work in which this curious 


arraignment. What Whiston 
thould not have thought 
during his lifetime 
well that I 
killed him of 


ness some 


was, 


error is traced is ‘ L’Histoire de l’Astronomie au | 


XVIII¢ Siécle,’ a posthumous work of Le Chevalier 
Delambre, published in 1817. E. P. is disposed 
w acquit Delambre of originating this error, but 
suspects it to be copied from B. Prescot (sic), who 
undertook in 1822 to overturn the systems of 
Copernicus and Newton as antagonistic to Scrip- 
ture. The writings of this worthy are inac- 
cessible in Paris. It would be well if some English 
sstronomer could ascertain how the mistake arose, 
and in so doing enlighten both French and Eng- 
ush readers, URBay, 


T. P. Cooxe at Trarat 
actor, when a boy, was with the fleet at the 
glorious battle of Trafalgar. Does any correspon- 
dent know the name of the ship he served in? 
Rere is an engraved portrait of him from a 
Paotograph by Pound, which shows him in private 
aress wearing the Trafalgar medal. 
Georce E tis. 


sn.—This celebrated 


St. John’s Wi 

T , ‘ . . 

YOHN Campen Hortten's ‘EmiGrants To 
Aurrica,’—Wh it is to be understood by “ Trans- 





|}and Bickerstaffe. 


| pretty nearly all there is to be known. 


logical and heraldic contributors might easily hel} 
me to additional information. I should be specially 
glad of such relating to the following houses, as 
they are families whose arms we quarter and 
branches of which we therefore represent, viz., 
Prideaux, Orcharton, Treverbyn, De Clifford, De 
Adeston, De Goneton (or Gunton, or Gonton), 
French (Devonshire), Wynyard (or Wynard), 
Worsford, Huckmore, De Bokeyt, Dolbean, 
Purscombe, Folkeray, De Baron (or Baronia) 


Champernon, De Grave, De la Cruce, Irish, 
Pomeroy, De Valletort, De Beville, Colleton, 
Godfrey, Lowther, Downing, Oliver (co. Cork), 


I have marked in italics those 
families concerning which I think I already know 
I may add 
these families were 


that the great majority of 


| seated in the West Country at the time of their 


alliance with our own. In this place I am so far 
from any good library that even printed information 
from books of very ordinary rarity is quite inac 
cessible to me. Of course I do not propose to take 
up the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ with ali this private 
matter, but would hope to receive replies direct. 

F. B. D. Bickerstarre-Drew. 

St, Wilfrid's, Ventnor. 


Sewett Famity.—Can any correspondent give 
me any information about the Sewells of Camber 
land? I am descended from Thomas Sewell, of 

sown Wood, Cumrew, who died August, 1782. 
Thomas Sewell had two sons, (1) William, fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and rector of Headley, 
Hants; he died October 18, 1800; (2) Jacob, 
of Carlatton, Cumrew, born March, 1723, died 
May 1765. Jacob Sewell had two sons, Thomas 
and John, and three daughters, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Peggy, but I do not know if any of them left 
issue. I am descended from Thomas Sewell, of 
Newport, Isle of Wight, second son of the Rev. 
William Sewell, rector of Headley. 

M. Cun.irre 
Withington, Manche 
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7 under the heading 
sub-headivg “‘ Faneral of 
a Fireman,” occurs this sentence :— | 
“ A few paces farther stood the manual engine, with 
driver on the box, to which were yoked a couple of | 
bandsome horses, whose barness bound and crossed 
with white tape, the fireman's symbol of mourning, was 
quite a study.’ 
Is white tape the acknowledged symbol of mourning 
with firemen? If so, why so? When was it 
idopted? What does it mean? It is more pro- 
bably the fireman’s horse’s symbol of mourning. 
If so, is it used in the same way by other users 
of horses? The custom of decking cart-horses | 
with knots and bunches of various coloured braids | 
is well known. Is white tape the symbolic anti- 
thesis of coloured, used preferentially to black, as 
contrasting better with horse and harness ? 
Tuomas J, JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, S8.W. 


December 2 1890, p. 5, 
** Hampton Court,” and 


Cuartes Lennox, third Duke of Richmond, 
field marshal, was gazetted captain of the 20th | 
Regiment of Foot June 18, 1753. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & @.’ give me the dates of his 
earlier commissions! I should be glad also to 
know where Copley’s portrait of this duke (an en- 
graving of which is given in Doyle’s ‘ Official 
Baronage’) is to be seen. In order to save space 
I may add that I do not want the dates of his later 
commissions or any references to other portraits, 

G. F. R. B. 

“Fusty panpias” anp “STRIKE PANTNERE. 
—These words occur in the introduction to Scotts | 
‘Ivanhoe,’ in connexion with the Friar’s high jinks. 
To what language (if any) do they belong ; or are | 
they used in a similar connexion in any old Eng- 
lish play? They are somewhat of a puzzle, as | 
they are evidently intended tobe. A. W. B. 





»| 


To Unorammaticatty Write.—In common, | 


| site of the present police station, on the north side 


the showing of the averages, February is the driest 
month of the year, and doubtless that accurate 
observer has made due allowance for its being the 


shortest. Yet the surname “ Fill-dike” (the rainy 
is familiar in such parts of England as I know 
best, and is common, I suppose, throughout. Can 
any one suggest a reasonable account for this dis- 
crepancy between popular opinion and the fact? 
C. B. Movs. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Roorxer.—That the headquarters of the Royal 
Engineers in the Bengal Presidency is at Roorkee, 
near Seharunpore, is well known ; but I seek t 
learn whether there are any or many places of that 
name in other parts of our Indian Empire 

MILEs. 

Sirk Tsomas Matory.— The ‘Biographia 
Britannica’ (note to article “ Caxton”) says that 
“Leland and others after him” say that Sir 
Thomas Malory was a Welshman. Where doe 
Leland say this ; and who are the “others”?! Sir 


E. Strachey and Dr. H. Oskar Sommer have been 
unable to verify the statement. E. §. 


Tar Rev. Geo. Harsix.—In the Harleian col 
lection is a MS. (6602) being a transcript of 
monastic records in the possession of His Grace 
the Duke of Portland. It appears from a note 
that the MS. was collated with the originals at We- 
beck in 1830 by Sir F. Madden, who adds, 
“These excerpts are in the handwriting of the 
Rev. Geo. Harbin, chaplain to Lord Weymouth, 
who died 1743.” Any information about ths 
clergyman will be thankfully received. 

G. W. Marsss. 





Weston, Southampton. 


Wanpsworta: Toe Sworp Hovse.—On the 


of the High Street, Wandsworth, formerly stoo 


perhaps, with many others, I have been informed | an old house known as “ The Sword Honse,” from 
that _ _— an nt ge ene the a to _ | a collection of relics therein stored, consisting 
a ver & dissonant and clumsy collocation of | the most part of a great number of genuine spe 
n . * | a , vo 
= = is fast becoming common—has arisen | mens of swords, ranging from the era of =~ 
= in the 7 7 years or 80. But such 18 not | man Conquest down to the present reign. bat 
the case. have met with two examples in a/ that house was demolished, what became of thst 
work dated 1858 :— | collection? Was it dispersed ; or did some an 
‘The asses of Hole-cum-Corner were thereby | , . n it etention in its integrity | poeme 
. ; . ¥ | quary secure its reten 2 its pay! 
a to » ily - g dey gro an — —_ — students of hoplology, the science of ['arme! ~ 
cd, —Mougias J errok U bs Ale 505 . : 8 e 
pp. 109,110, ? a we ’ | (the sword), in the neighbourhood of my ey 
; | have entreated me to invoke the invaluable a 


“The heart of Tobias was softened, and che re- |. a : . md 
sessived......t0 vigidly quation the accused.” — id. iN. & Q.’ in matters of archwology to endear? 
p. 111. to trace the missing weapons. Newo. 


Can apy one point out an earlier instance ; or | Temple. 


must we ascribe to Jerrold this hideous invention! Samvet Lewrs, Sex. axp Ju —Biographie 
CeLER. | particulars are wanted of Samuel Lewis, the PP 

Fenrvary, Fiti-pike.—This month of Feb- | jector and publisher of the topographical re 
ruary passed away with an absolutely rainless | aries of England (1831), Wales (1833), and —_ 
record. Mr. J. G. Symons has told us that, on | (1837). Under the style of “S, Lewis & U% © 


yea 


sich 


10a. 
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carried on business successively in Aldersgate 
Street, Hatton Garden, and Finsbury Place South, 
London. He was apparently living at Islington 
in 1842. Also particulars of Samuel Lewis, jur., 
the topographer, of Islington, and author of the 
‘Book of English Rivers’ (1855). He was resid- 
ing at 19, Compton Terrace, Islington, in Sep- 
tember, 1855 G. Goopwin. 


“FarrE CaarLtemacye.”—What is the origin 
of the expression “Faire charlemagne”? The 
meaning, as given in the complément of the 
‘Grand Dictionnaire’ of Napoléon Landais (Paris, 
1862) is, ‘Se dit d’un joueur qui se retire brusque- 
ment avec son gain.” The following is an example 


f its use :— 

Je cessai de jouer, me contentant d'un gain modeste, 
et pouvant faire yne sans blesser les conven- 
neces ‘Mémoires de Casanova,’ Paris, Garnier, 

l, vii. chap. iv. p. 79 


’ 
Rosert Prerpoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

Keur tae Actor.—When in Norwich I met 
with guide-books which stated that the buskins in 
which Kemp performed his ‘“‘ nine days’ Morrice ” 
were there preserved in the local Town Hall 
Museum. On inquiry the custodians repudiated 
all knowledge of such curiosities. What is the 
explanation A. H. 


“Mortner-sicx.”—I said to a country girl living 
here lately that her little sister, a child about a 
year and nine months old, seemed to cry a great 
deal at present. “ Yes,” she replied, “she’s mother- 
sick.” This pbrase is new to me. It is, no doubt, 
analogous to ‘‘home-sick,” with the difference 
however, that home-sickness implies absence from 
some, whereas the child was and is actually then 
aad there with her mother. Is this expression 
generally known in other parts of England? It is 
4 touching phrase, and reminds one of Mrs. Brown- 
tng’s ‘ Cowper's Grave’ (see stanza ix.). 

JonaTHan Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 

Margcts.—In the second volume of ‘The Great 
Historic Families of Scotland ’ (Taylor), p. 411 
the following paragraph :— ° 


, is 
one striking and affecting description is given by 
otern & scene which he witnessed at Rennes, whena 
arquis, the representative of an ancient and illustrious 
amily, accompanied by his wife and daughter and two 
sn, claimed from the Court the fort restoration of 
ws which, twenty years before, he had deposited 
Mar the same authorities when about to embark for 
“artinico to engage in commercial pursuits with the 


’ . : ; 
ew of repairing the di »pidated fortunes of his house. 





I have not the opportunity of searching Sterne’s 
Works, and shall be greatly obliged if some one 
will kindly tell me in which of his books the de- 
a of the above application by a marquis to 


vourt at Rennes can be found. VeRAX, 


with ever deepening interest. 
nexion between the “Salmon and Ball” and the 
“Fish and Ring” must be more than a striking 
coincidence ; and for my own part, I am grateful to 
Nemo for letting his old MS. see the light in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q’ 


Horsss’ Cry in Acony.—Scott, descr.bing the 
Battle of Bannockburn, writes :— 
Loud from the mass confuse! the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high, 
And steeds that shriek in agony 
‘The Lord of the Isles,’ cauto vi. stanza xxiv. 
And there is the foot-note— 

“T have been told that this line requires an explana- 
tory note; and, indeed, those who witness the silent 
patience with which horses submit to the most cruel 
usage may be permitted to doubt that in moments of 
sudden or intolerable they utter a most 
melancholy cry. Lord Erskine, in a speech made in 
the House of Lords upon the Bill for enforcing humanity 
towards animals, noticed this remarkable fact in language 
I will not mutilate by attempting to repeatit. It was 
my fortune uj occasion to hear a horse in a 
moment of agony utter a thrilling scream, which I still 
consider the most melanch ly sound I have ever heard. 


anguish, 


m one 


Can your readers give confirmatory evidence ? 
KEN. 
In one of Cooper's Indian novels (? ‘ The Last of the 
Mohicans’) dramatic use is made, if a distant memory 
may be trusted, of the scream of a wounded horse. 


RicwarD Baxterand Beatrice Adeney, of Row 
ton, lived at Eaton Constantine, a mile from Wre 
kin Hill and five miles from Shrewsbury, Shroy 
shire, where the famous Rev. Richard, their only 
child, was born November 12,1615. His mother 
died in 1634, and in 1635 his father married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hunkes. William Baxter, 
the author, born at Lanhigan, Shropshire, May 31, 
1650, is said to have been a nephew of Rev. Richard 
Baxter. Did Richard Baxter and Mary, his second 
wife, have children; and, if so, what were their 
names? Do parish records in Shropshire disclose 
this? A reply will confer a great favour. 

Ruvert H. Baxter. 
Brunswick, Maine, U.S. 


Kieplies, 
DAME REBECCA BERRY. 
(7" S. x. 289, 451; xi. 21.) 
Nemo’s note has been read and re-read by me 
I think the con- 


Respecting the words of Dame Berry’s epitaph, 


it may be as well for me to say that I was very 
careful to copy them correctly, as they now appear 
on the stone. 


I am, however, not sure but that 


when the stone was furbished up, and placed 
inside the church, the inscription may have been 
recut and some undecipherable words altered.* 


* As a case in point I may instance the tomb of 


Matthew Mead in the graveyard on the south side of 
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I had previously compared my transcription with 
the rendering given in the Mirror, and as I found 
they disagreed, I went a second time to the original 
to make sure. With the exception of the ninth 
line, where ‘‘ Brauls and Jars” occurs instead of 
“ Brawls and Jarrs,” the epitaph in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7™ 
S. x. 451, agrees with the copy in vol. vi. p. 314 of 
Hughson’s ‘ London.’ 

As to the Carthage Wall stone, I must own that 
I have woven a good deal of sentiment around it, 
and should be glad to hear if anything is known of 
its history, how it came to Stepney, and so forth. 
I venture to produce an exact copy of the in- 
scription which Nemo’s memory does not quite 
retain. The stone is imbedded in the wall, about 
six feet from the ground, on the north side of the 
porch, between two sets of spring doors, which 
effectually exclude the light, and thus render the 
nscription almost undecipherable. After propping 
these doors open I read as follows :— 

Of Carthage wall I was a Stone 

O’h Mortals read with Pity 

Time consumes all it spareth none 

Man Mortal Town nor City 

Therefore O 'h Mortals now bethink 

You where unto you must 

Since now such Stately Buildings 

Lie Buried in the dust, 
Tuomas Hvuones, 1667. 

I think hagioscopes, or “equints,” are more 
common than Nemo imagines. Is the church in 
Northamptonshire, ‘‘ the dedication and locality of 
which ” Nemo forgets, that of Stoke Bruerne? A 
hagioscope may still be seen there, and I feel sure 
that if I were to ransack my notes I should be able 
to cite many more. I have, at any rate, mentioned 
two out of the three which I presume are referred 
to. (See ante, p. 146.) 

The graveyard which surrounds Stepney Church 
is rightly termed “‘ antiquarian ” and “ historical.” 
[ could easily fill several pages of ‘N. & Q.’ with 
interesting and curious inscriptions culled from this 
“happy hunting-ground.” I refrain from doing 
so because the originals are so easy of access. The 
gates of the graveyard and the doors of the church 
are open daily to all comers, and I am sure a visit 
would amply repay many of those who regularly 
digest ‘N. & Q.’ 

In conclusion I should like to draw attention to 
a very valuable publication which bears an important 
relationship to this subject. The Rev. W. H. 
Frere, Assistant Curate of Stepney Church, and 
Mr. G. W. Hill, one of the churchwardens, are 





Stepney Church. Mr. Mead was father of the cele- 


brated Dr. Richard Mead, and was, after being ejected 


from the Establishment in 1662, the founder of Stepney 


Meeting. A large altar tomb marke his resting-place, 
and bears on the north side a Latin inscription. 


vol, ii. p. 188 of ‘The Nonconformist’s Memorial ’ (1775) 
was a correct copy. 


This 
has been recut in recent times, and in some places the 
original shows through, proving that the copy given in 


jointly responsible for the transcription of the 


Early Vestry Minutes of Stepney Parish. Three 
parts of this valuable publication have now appeared, 
and the concluding part of the first volume, bring- 
ing the minutes up to the year 1662, is promised not 
later than this month. I think Nemo, at any 
rate, will be glad to hear of this praiseworthy 
attempt to bring before the eye of the public the 
records of a parish which embraced “in the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries nearly the whole 
of what is now popularly known as ‘the East 
End.’” Joun T. Pace. 


Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


There is a fish story in the Book of Tobit, b it 
no ring connected with it. In the “ Fisherman’s 
Story ” in the ‘Arabian Nights’ it is a copper vase 
that is found in the net, not a ring. The vase con 
tains a genie, and is closed with lead bearing the 
impression of Solomon’s seal. Are these the 
stories Nemo is thinking of ? C. C. B. 

The following is an extract from ‘ Marriage 
Allegations in the Registry of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’ (Harleian Society’s publications, 


| vol. xxxi. p. 156) :— 


“Oct. 1 (1690), Thomas Elton of Stepney, Mi 
Apothecary, Wid", and Dame Rebecca Berry of 
Same, Wid; at St. Mary Magd*, Old Fish S:, Lond. 
The foregoing verifies the statement of Nemo that 
Admiral Berry lived at Stepney, and shows that 
Thomas Elton lived at the same place at the date 
of his marriage. He evidently retired from prac 
tice, and settled down at Stratford, Bow, shortly 
after. Nemo quotes Luttrell as to the date of the 
death of Admiral Berry. If even this took place 
in February, 1689/90, Dame Rebecca had a very 
brief widowhood. 

I wish to inquire if an “apothecary” of this 
period would not be an ordinary medical prac 
titioner. at 

The volume of transcripts of marriage s-leg 
tions above mentioned contains the entry of the 
marriage of another Elton from the same district, 
who may possibly have been a son of Thomas ~ 
his first wife. The prefix “ Mrs.” indicates soct 
rank and status of his bride:— a 

“ Dec, 283 (1687). John Elton of St, Olave's Sout 
wark, Surrey, Mariner, Bach™, abt 25 & M™ A - 
Smith of St. Mary Magdalen Bermondsey Surrey, ©?) 
abt 19, with consent of M'* Agnes Cowes, Wid., her _ 
& Guardian, her parents dead; at St Dyonis Back 
church, Lond,” , 
May I inquire where the latter church — 

ft . 


: > hb Street. stood at 
fSt. Dionis Backchurch, in Fenchurch Street, st ne 


the south-west corner of Lime Street. It was rebu' pA 
Wren on the site of an older church destroyed one 
Fire of London. The later edifice was rem ved in : ”_ 
the benefice being united with that of Allballows, von 
bard Street, with which was already united St aoe . 
Gracechurch and St. Leonard Eastcheap. 5ee Wheatie 
* London, Past and Present.’) 


‘ 
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Portraits oF Spencer Percevar (7* §, xi. 


127).—In addition to those already mentioned by | 
Lauics, I may refer him to three other portraits | 


of Perceval also attributed to Joseph, viz. :— 

1, The portrait lent by Mrs. Spencer Perceval 
to the Loan Collection of National Portraits at 
South Kensington in 1868 (Catalogue, No. 67). 

2. The portrait now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1815 (Catalogue, No. 100), , . 

3. The portrait, less highly finished, but in other 
respects similar to the last, in the gallery at 
Hampton Court (Catalogue, No. 373) 

An engraving by Joseph Brown, after the 
portrait by Sir W. Beechey, forms the frontispiece 





to the first volume of Mr. Spencer Walpole’s ‘ Life 
of Spencer Perceval.’ Another engraving of the | 
same picture by Picart will be found in the first | 
volume of Jerdan’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery.’ 
There are also engravings by Skelton after Beechey 

and by Charles Turner after Joseph ; and I may, | 
perhaps, add that there is a small portrait of 
Perceval in the sixty-third volume of the European 
Magazine (1813). G. F. R. B. 


I possess an engraving of Spencer Perceval by | 
Wo. Skelton, after Sir Wm. Beechey, published | 
March 1, 1813. The statesman holds in his hand 
a document endorsed ‘‘ Regency Bill, 1811.” 

E. G. Youncer, M.D. 





Hanwell, W. 


There is another of the posthumous pictures, 
painted by Joseph for my grandfather, the second 
Lord Kenyon. It is now the property of my 
brother, the Hon. E. F. Kenyon. 

GerorcE Kenyon. 

I have an engraving of above with following 
inscription : “‘ Engraved by Anth’ Carden from a 
Miniature by Miles, 1792, in the possession of 
Mrs. Perceval. London, Published June 15, 1812, 
by Colnaghi & Co., Cockspur Str.” 

R. J. Fyxmore. 


Reference is made to a portrait of Spencer Per- 
ceval by G. F. Joseph. I shall feel obliged for any 
information about that artist. 

C. A. STEPHENSON. 





Scperstition 1x Essex (7" §S, xi. 86).—The 
intellectual status of Sible Hedingham has not | 
fallen so low as your correspondent would imply. 


| fell down, It was immediately taken hcme' and well 


stabled. Three days afterwards (your correspondent 
affirms that the horse was killed on the spot), finding the 
animal worse, I sent for a veterinary surgeon, who 
advised me to have it shot. This I did myself, and had 
the carcase removed to the knacker’s, Not very much 
witchcraft about this, I think,” 

Not many years since Sible Hedingham had to 
plead guilty to the charge of drowning a “ wizard” 
(an innocent old Frenchman, if I remember rightly), 
but this last charge is a libel on the reputation of 
the village in 1890 ! I. C. Goutp. 


ALLEGED CHANGE OF CLIMATE IN IceLAND (7* 
S. x. 6, 138, 192, 333, 429, 475; xi. 13, 52, 131) 
—TI am always unwilling to enter upon controverted 
scientific points in ‘N. & Q.,’ because its columns 
are obviously unsuited for them. Unfortunately 
the discussion under the above head has wandered 
far from its innocent initiating cause, which was 
only my brief note pointing out that an alleged 
change of climate in Iceland within historic ti 
could not have arisen from astronomical causes. 
As Genera Drayson does not dispute this under 
the above limitation, his first letter had no refer 
ence to the main point of mine; but I could not 
avoid showing the nature of the misconception on 
which his views were based. We are told, however 
that what I actually showed was my own ignorance 
of geometry. Although my eligibility or otherwise 
for entrance into Plato’s Academy isa matter of 
trifling interest, it may be worth while to refer to 
the way in which this is shown. Generat Dray- 
sON assumed that the conical motion of th: 
earth’s axis, which produces the precession of the 
equinoxes, was formerly thought to be round one 
of the earth’s poles as the apex of the cone, and 
that it was a comparatively recent afterthought 
to transfer this apex to the centre of the earth’s 
axis. Few more extraordinary errors were ever 
made, and it may suffice to refer to the lucid 
explanation of precession given under that head in 
the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ published more than fifty 
yearsago, But my ignorance is shown in supposing 
that the difference would have any effect on the 
changes in the polar distances of stars in the two 
hemispheres ; for the effect would be the same #/ 
the angle were the same (I think provided is tho 
word Genera Drayson used, but he will forgiv: 
me for substituting if, as it will remind him of the 
famous ¢: addressed by the Lacedwemonians to the 
King of Macedon). But would the angle be the 


The owner of the horse referred to wrote to the |same? Is Gexerat Draysoy acquainted with an 
inty Chronicle of Dec. 26, 1890, and after! obscure writer who long ago proved that the angle 


giving a flat contradiction to the statement, he 
adds :— 

“ The horse, an old servant, used only for light work, 
was on the day in question drawing a load of straw, 
when the ‘ Wizard’ (!), who happened to be standing at 
his co tage gate, remarked to a companion that ‘ ’e didn’t 
think that ‘ere hoss ud du werry much more wuk,’ On 


: , : ; 
“tearing home the horse was suddenly taken queer and | 


at the centre of a circle is double the angle at the 
circumference ! 


3ut probably Euclid was a fossil 
geometer, as all who disagree with General 
Drayson are fossil astronomers. The angle 
formed at the centre of the earth, by which its 
axis is inclined to the perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
i But if it were formed at the soutl 


at an ° 
is 23° 27° 12. 
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pole of the earth, the arctic circle being where it 
is, the value of it would be exactly the half of this, 
i.¢@., 11° 43’ 36". I must now cease once for all. 
So many astronomers (more than forty in Europe 
and America, as eminent as those I named), have 
accepted, Gengerat Draysow tells us, his views 
that the failure of so ignorant a person (or rather 
fossil) as myself to do so can be a matter of but 
very small importance. Let me just in conclusion 
give a specimen of the looseness of GENERAL 
Drayson’s style of writing. At p. 203 of his last 
work, ‘Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geo- 
logy, we read: “In the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ for 
1887 the mean right ascension and the south de- 
clination for Jan. 1, 1887 of the star 3 Corvi are 
recorded, as found by observation at that d 

follows [numbers given].” The ‘Nautical Almanac’ | 
for 1887 was published in 1883, and none of the | 
numbers given in it were or could be found by ob- 
servation at its own date. They were calculated 
from observations made at Greenwich during a 
series of years preceding the year of the date of 
publication. The formule to which GeyeraL 
Drayson objects as founded on error enable | 
astronomers, when in possession of a series of | 
good observations of a star, to announce its place 
with great accuracy several years beforehand. 
But like other scientists, they never neglect | 
opportunities of from time to time improving their 
lata. W. T. Lyxy. | 


Black heat! 


ite, as | 





The Editor regrets to be under the necessity of stating 


that no more replies on this subject will be inserted.) 


Countess Nogt (7" S. xi. 147).—The follow- 


ing extract explains the circumstance of the land- 
ing of the Princess Noel at Brighton :— 


“1792, Aug. 29. The Marchioness de Beaull is entoet | 
at this place, in an open boat, for which she paid two | 
hundred guineas at Dieppe. What alds to the distress- 
ing condition of this lady, she was under the necessity of | 
appearing in the uniform of a eailor, and as such assisted | 
the men on board during the whole passage, not only to 
disguise herself, but in order to bring with her undie- 
covered a favourite female, whom, it is confidently said, 
she conveyed on board in a trunk, in which holes were 
bored to give her air. The marchioness was received, 
on coming on by his Highness the Prince of 
Wales, with Mre. Fitzherbert and Miss Isabella Pigott. 
The Prince, with his usual affability, conducted the fair 
fugitive to Earl Clerment’s, where tea was provided for 
the Prince with twenty of his friends,’”—From “‘ Cuttings 
from Newspapers” in Parry's ‘ Coast of Sussex,’ p. 64, 


shore, 


It will be seen that there is a variation in the 
name, Ep. MARSHALL, 


Noel is a French name, and we have no such 


D 
v. 





title as Count Noel in England. Henry Noel, 
sixth Earl of Gainsborough, died unmarried in 
1798 ; his mother, widow of Baptist, fourth earl, 
remarried Thomas Noel, a cousin of her first hus- 


till 1792, and she was the only Countess (dowager 
of Gainsborough. The revival of the title in recent 
times is in favour of this lady’s daughter Jane, 
whose son succeeded to the family estates. 
» & 
A Bursp Macisrrate (7S. xi. 66).—Sir John 
Fielding, who was a celebrated police magistrate, 


was blind from his birth, He was knighted in 
1761. Murphy, writing of him, says :— 

*‘ John, who is it present in the ¢ aajon Peace 
for the counties of M esex, Surrey, Essex, andt 
Liberties of Westminster, has lately been raised to the 
honour of knighthood by hia Majesty in reward of that 
zeal and spirited assiduity with which he serves bi 
country as a public magistrat 





Sir John was half-brother of the distinguished 
novelist, and their father, General Fieldin 
great-grandson of the first Earl of Denbi 
his family spelt their names with the 7 
unlike the head of the family. Apro; 
recorded that Lord Denbigh said to 
“If we are of the same family, how « it that 
we spell our name differently !’ to which Fielding 
replied, “I y lord, that my branch of 
the family first learnt how to spell.” 

_ONSTAN 








mes 
suppose, m 


RvssELL. 
4 


ld, Reading. 


In the little town of Redwood, about twenty- 
eight miles south of San Francisco, the county 
seat of San Mateo county, Judge Edward F. Hea 





| was elected to the office of superior judge in 1580, 


In 1883 he became totally blind, and continued t 
sit on the bench until the expiration of his term, 
in 1884, when he was re-elected by the largest 
majority ever received for a candidate for this 
office. He continued to sit on the bench until the 
day of his death, in 1889, and decided some very 
important cases. His knowledge of law was excel- 
lent, and his keen sense of justice and equity un 
surpassed. His memory was remarkable, and he 
seemed to be able to determine the sincerity and 


| honesty of oral evidence from the voice of the 


witness, An exceedingly important case affecting 
the location of a dam for a reservoir to supply this 
city with water was decided by him. A typo 
graphical map in relief, with model of the dam, 
was submitted to his touch, and the decision in 
this, as well as other important cases, have been 
considered as sound and conclusion by eminent 
lawyers. By a singular coincidence, the court 
house in Redwood has always been surmounted by 
a large figure of the “ blind goddess.” 
A. S. Hattivie. 

San Francicso. 

B. A. L. should see the fine portrait of Fielding, 
the blind magistrate, prefixed to Percy Fitzzerald’s 
interesting book on Bow Street. W. J 


Corts (7® S. xi. 66).—Dr. Nicnotsoy will find 


band, who died in 1750/1. She may have survived ,a description of what I think he is looking for ia 





"91. 
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a French work bearing the following title: “ De 
Femme sous ses Rapports, Physiologique, Moral, 
et Littéraire. Par J. J. Virey, Docteur en Méde- 
cine de la Faculté de Paris, Membre Titulaire de 
PAcadémie de Médecine. 18mo. A Paris, 1823. ’ 
This author anent the peculiar anatomical forma- 
tion of Coptic women quotes from Sonnini’s 
‘Voyage en Haute et Basse Egypte,’ Paris, 1799. 
‘De Femme’ is at the service of your correspondent, 
if he will accept the loan of it. He may find it 
useful for his purpose, as there are marginal refer- 
ences to many authorities. Wittiam Nixon. 
23, Stanley Street, Warrington. 


107).—There 
Sir Henry Echering- 


Cane Barosetcy (7 §. xi. 
never was such a baronetcy. 





ton’s wife was the daughter of Sir Thomas Cave, | 


Bart., and Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Dr. 
Griffith Davies. She was neither the d aughter of 


Sir Thomas Cane, Bart., as Burke asserts in the | 


‘Extinct Baronetage,’ nor the daughter of Sir 


Thomas Carr, Bart., as is stated in the obituary | 


notice of Sir Henry Etherington in the Gent. Mag. 
for 1819, pt. ii., p. 282. G. F. R. B. 


This seems to be an errorin name. In ‘ Play- 
fair’s Baronetage,’ Sir Henry Etherington is stated 
to have married the ‘‘ daughter of Sir Thomas 
Carr, Bart., and sister of the present Sir Charles.” 

V. D. Piyx. 

It is just possible that this inquiry may be 
simplified if the necessary correction be made from 
“Cane” to Cave. W. C. B. 


hr 


Conpuct (7* S. xi. 26).—It is quite true that 
Dr. Johnson does not, s.v. ** conduct,” give either 
the substantive in the sense of behaviour, or to 
“conduct oneself’=to behave (oneself). But 
under “ behaviour,” his fifth meaning is “ conduct; 
general practice ; course of life”; and under to 
“behave, v.a.,” he has “to carry, to conduct; used 
almost always with the reciprocal pronoun ”; whilst 
under to “ behave, 
duct one’s self.” And so again, under “ comport’ 
used as a substantive, he has “ behaviour ; con- 
duct; manner of acting and looking”; whilst 
under to “‘act, v.n.,” his third meaning is “ to 
practise arts and duties ; to conduct one’s self.” 
And I would refer Dr. Murray also to to “ carry,” 
thirteenth meaning, and to “carriage,” sixth 
meaning. It is evident, therefore, that though 
Dr. Johnson was either unable to find examples in 
any well-known writer of conduct or to conduct 
oneself, used in the meanings I have given above, 
or had overlooked the examples he had collected, he 
did not ecruple so to use the words himself. 

must state, however, that I do not possess a 
copy of any edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ that 
had passed under the author's own eye; but the 
edition from which I have taken the above pro- 
fesses to be “stereotyped verbatim from the last 


’ 


thought that they were Westmen 


folio edition corrected by the Doctor,” and was 
published in London by J. O. Robinson, 42, 
Poultry, in 1828, F. Caasce. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Marracon (7S, x. 388; xi. 70, 137).—Why 
should Martagon be written with a capital? Iam 
obliged for derivation of the word, and would 
further suggest that as the “tiger lily” is probably 
so called on account of a powerful feline odour it 
gives off at night, so the Martagon or Turk’s-cap 
lily, being a closely allied species (bulbiferum being 
the evolutionary link probably), may be associated 
with the weasel for a similar reason. Botanists 
may find it worth while to observe if it smells 
offensively at any time during the twenty-four 
hours. M. W. Gate. 


CurisTIANITY IN IceLaAnpD (7™ S. xi. 106).— 
The story of the supposed existence of Christianity 
in Iceland before its regular occupation by the 
Norsemen, A.D. 874, is contained in the ‘ Land- 
nimabok.’ This work was, I believe, commenced 
by Ari Frosi, who was born in the latter part of 
the eleventh century. Burton, in his ‘ Ultima 
Thule,’ vol, i. p. 27, quotes as follows from this 
source :— 

“‘ Before Iceland was settled by the Northmen there 
were men there called by the Northmen Papw. These 
men were Christians, and are thought to have come from 
the west, for there were found Irish books, bells (/idllur , 
staves (Jeglar), and various other things, whence it is 
.¢. lrishmen). 


| In a note on the same page Burton says :— 


v.n.,” he has “to act, to con- | 


* Another authority was Ari Frodi (Ara Multiscius), 
one of the writers of the ‘Landnamabok, who alo tells 
us (c, 2, p. 10,in ‘Schedis de Islandia,’ Oxoniz, 1716, 
Svo.) that these ‘ hermits’ chose not to live with the 
heathen, and for that reason went away, leaving behind 
their books, bells, and staves.” 

Uno von Troil, in ‘ Letters on Iceland,’ London, 
1780, p. 59, referring to the primitive inhabitants 
of the island, writes as follows : 

“ We are informed by some, that they were Christians, 
who, according to the most probable conjectures, arrived 
there from England and Ireland, and were called Papa 
by the Norwegians. They pretend to affirm, with the 
greatest certainty, that this English colony settled there 
in the beginning of the fifth century.” 

Sir George S. Mackenzie thinks that the follow- 
ing tradition probably approaches most nearly to 
the truth, that these Christians were fishermen 
from Britain or Ireland, who had been accidentally 
driven on the coast of Iceland and had either 
perished there or succeeded in refitting their 
vessels, so as to return to their own country. 

“ That they did not remain long in the island, is ren- 
lered probable by there being no vestige of habitations 
when the Norwegians arrived.” 

Mackenzie, however, states that the ‘ Landndma- 
bok’ mentions “the residence of some of these 


foreigners at Kirkiubai, on the southern coast of 
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the island ” (‘ Travels in the Island of Iceland,’ by 
Sir[George S. Mackenzie, Edinburgh, 1811, p. 7). 
Hooker and Henderson consider that these 
Christians were only casual visitors (‘ Journal of 
a Tour in Iceland,’ by W. J. Hooker, London, 
1813, vol. i. p. xv; and ‘ Iceland ; or, the Journal 
of a Residence in that Island,’ by E. Henderson, 
Edinburgh, 1818, vol. i. p. xii, note). 

The ‘ Jéns-bdék,’ which was received into Iceland 
about 1270-80, also notices the Papar, ‘‘ pa voru 
hér menn Kristnir peir es NorSmenn kalla Papa.” 
See Cleasby and Vigfusson, su’ “ Papi.” 

Hevwier Gossetiy. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


Is not the ‘ Landnimatik,’ or land roll of the 
first settlers in Iceland, considered authentic? This 
ancient record states that before the Northmen 
settled in Iceland, men, called by them ‘‘ Pape,” 
who were Christians lived there, and that Irish 
books and various musical instruments were found 
in Papey, an island on the east coast of Iceland, 
and at Papyli, a settlement in the interior. Per- 
haps Sir George Dasent, who is so great an 
authority on Icelandic matters, will, through the 
medium of his son, set us right on this point. 

Constance RvssELt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Forceries (7 S. x, 227, 296, 472; xi. 113).— 
* Pontefract Castle,’ or rather the forged ‘ Tales of 
my Landlord,’ is, as Mr. Wetca says, disavowed 
by Scott in the introduction to the ‘ Monastery,’ 
in the ‘‘ Answer by the Author of Waverley to 
Captain Clutterbuck.” The ‘Monastery’ was 
published in 1820, so that the date of 1830, which 
Mr. Wetcu puts with a query to the forgery, 
must certainly be wrong. 

*Walladmor’ also (not -moor) is disavowed 
in the introduction to the ‘ Betrothed,’ in the 
“Minutes of Sederunt of Shareholders of the 
Waverley Novels.” 

These introductions of Scott’s are undeservedly 
neglected. What a charming little story is that 
of the old French marquis and his vaiet before 
‘Quentin Durward’! 

C. 


F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


Das (7" S, x. 46, 133, 195; xi. 55).—This 
word occurs in the poem or recitation, better 
known, I fancy, two or three generations ago than 
at the present day, of which I remember only a 
few disjecta membra beginning 

An Eton stripling training for the law, 

A dunce at syntax, but a dab at taw 
and ending 

Why then it follows, as a thing of course 

That a horse-chestnut is a chestnut horse, 
Who is the author of this—the younger Colman / | 
If taw means marbles, do modern “ Eton striplicgs” 
condescend to play at marbles? I should imagine | 





that, like Mrs. Cluppins, they would ‘‘ scorn the 
haction.” 

I think dab—“ a dab at Latin ”—also occurs in 
that literary monstrosity ‘A Man about Town,’ 
one of the stories in Warren’s ‘ Diary of a Late 
Physician.’ JonaTHan Bovcuier. 


Custom or Dunmow (7 S, x. 143, 234, 298, 
335, 393).—I have pleasure in supplementing my 
last paragraph on the subject of the “ Dunmow 
flitch”” by the following communication from Lady 
Northwick’s secretary :— 

** The presentation of the Dunmow flitch to Lord and 

Lady Northwick was of a private character, and the 
customary forms in their case were not carried out. The 
date of the presentation was January 23, 1886, 
—a little less than two years before the death of 
Lord Northwick. My original informant tells me 
she did not know the presentation had been a 
private one. C, A. Wuirte. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop, 


‘Dream or Gerontivs’ (7 §, xi. 28).—The 
word abiit is understood and must be supplied 
whose soul has passed into (rest and) refreshment 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Darker (7" S. xi. 47).—This word is not given 
in Mr. W. Dickinson’s ‘ Dialect of Cumberland’ 
(E.D.S.), nor in any other glossary that I have 
consulted. Halliwell, however, has “ Dakerin, 
walking carelessly, Cumb.” Mr. Dickinson gives 
**danderan about” in a somewhat similar sense 
Daker in the hundred of Lonsdale means 
wrangling or noisy dispute. 

F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 

John Trotter Brockett, in his ‘Glossary of North 
Country Words,’ published in 1846, says : “ Daiker, 
to wander, to saunter. I was just daikering uy 
street.” Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


This word is still in common use in Scotland, 
and in the sense assigned to it by Wright, viz., t 
saunter. A. W. B. 


Kitter (7* §. x. 506; xi. 38, 96).—Kelter in 
this part of the country means lumber, rabbis, 
litter, but more particularly worthless lumber 
which is in your way, rubbish that you may kick 
against or fall over. That is how I have heard it 
used all my life. It is quite a common word. Old 
boxes, packing-cases, and such like, in the court- 
yard would be kelter. Old gears, broken buckets, 
and such things about the stables or in a farmyard 
is kelter. “I went tu tha saiile, but thur woz nowt 
woth buying: thur woz nobbud a lot o’ kelter.” 
That is Lincolnshire, R. B. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Georce Penn (7" S, x. 426).—Granville Penn, 
in his ‘ Memoirs of Sir William Penn,’ states that 
George Penn (the second George inquired for by 
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Mr. Creeser) was married to a gentlewoman of a large wooden ball at the end. Lord Hardwick 


Antwerp, and died about the age of sixty-three, 
circa 1663-5, stating at the same time that he was 
twenty years older than his brother. Burke, con- 


fusing the nephew with the uncle (of whom he | 


makes no mention), states that he was unmarried. 
Joun J. Stocken. 


Rippie (7" §. x. 85).—The following Dorset- 
shire variant of this riddle is, I think, better than 
either the English or the German version given at 
the above reference, inasmuch as it comprises four 
comparisons in colour to the two and three re- 
spectively of the others. 
answer is different :-— 

As white as milk, and ’tisn’t milk ; 
As green as grass, and ‘tisn’t grass ; 
As red as blood, and ‘tisn’t blood ; 
As black as ink, and ’tisn’t ink. 
Answer: The four stages of a blackberry. 
J. 8. Upat. 
Fiji. 


Marrotes (7S. xi. 87).—The maypole is kept 
up (on the first Saturday in May) at Gawthorpe, a 
village on last May Day, but now forming a 
ward of the newly made borough of Ossett, or, as 
the old style runs, Ossett-cum-Gawthorpe. It may 
not be out of touch to remark here the side-by-side 
growth of the four ‘“‘ heavy woollen boroughs” of 
Dewsbury, Batley, Morley, and Ossett (Wakefield 
city approaching within two miles’ sight), and the 
very populous villages contiguously spreading and 
linking into one mass, some of them even now 
clamouring for separate charters of incorporation, 
as Heckmondwike, or Liversedge, or Cleckheaton. 
Gawthorpe keeps the annual maypole and saturnalia 
—I say “saturnalia.” It may keep it, notwith- 
standing the new corporate body. There may 
again be on May 2 coming (Saturday) the pro- 
cession of the “Queen of May” (advisedly and 
respectfully?) on horseback, surrounded by her 
courteous sponsors, electors, and assemblies in 
general. Alas! when the May is a-coming in, 
and they hear the soared singing of the blessed 
“ sweet-breath.” Gawthorpe is no more the rustic 
green ; the Arcadia of the lst of May is only as an 
old story. It has no business with the sylvan 
pleasure of a maypole dance. Poor fancy! 
Greens and gardens and sweet pasture lands are 
being swallowed up wholly by the black sulpbur- 
belching Gorgon “ shoddy.” If they would only 
make him eat his own vomitings, the birds should 


It will be seen that the | 





truly awaken the flowers and children. But I have | 


gone beyond a simple reply to the query of your 
o@ correspondent, if you should allow me. 
Herpert Harpy. 


Orwell maypole was blown down in the spring of 
1869. I remember making a detour from the main 
road to look for it in August, 1869, and found it 
lying at fall length on the ground—a long mast with 


promised to set it up again ; but I believe that has 
never been done. It stood on the hill to the right 
of the road from Cambridge to Arrington, some 
distance from the village of Orwell. A. G. G. 


There is a very fine maypole, at least fifty feet 
high, on the village green at Wellow, near Oller- 
ton, in Nottinghamshire. It was renewed about 
two years ago. W. D. Garysrorp. 


‘There is a maypole still in position at Redmire, 
in Wensleydale, a mile or two from Bolton Castle, 
Yorkshire, E. B. M. 


Way-wiser (7 §. x. 386, 453; xi. 78, 117).— 
A similar instrument to that mentioned by Phillips, 
1720, was still in use at about the beginning of 
this century. Such a one lies before me now, in 
the original oak box in which it was sold, together 
with divers trade cards descriptive of its construc- 
tion and use. It is called “The Improved Pedo- 
meter or Waywiser, which, when wore in the 
pocket, ascertains the distance the wearer walks, 
by Spencer & Perkins, watchmakers, No. 44, Snow 
Hill.” The date is approximately fixed by the 
Directory costume of the pedestrian, an engraving 
of whom is introduced in explanation of the in- 
structions for wearing the instrument. The way- 
wiser itself is a very well-finished piece of watch- 


| work, in gold or gold-plated case, It registers only 


up to twelve miles, after which distance the index 
must be again adjusted. The lever which gives 
motion to the mechanism is to be worn in the 
waistband. The graduation is based on the 
assumption that a person of middle stature walks 
about a thousand (double) paces ina mile. The 
modern pedometer depends for its action on the 
momentum of a small falling weight, and not on 
the motion of the thigh, like this old way-wiser. 

J. Exior Hopexry, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


RALEGH OR Raveicu (7™ §S. x. 102, 345, 491; 
xi. 77).—Your correspondent Mr. H. G. Hore 
will find that the mode of spelling Sir Walter’s 
name, as shown by his various signatures to 
letters, has already been noticed at length in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. i. 396. 

Exception may be taken to Sir J. Pope Hen- 
nessy being cited as an authority on the subject. 
His ‘Sir W. Ralegh in Ireland’ is the work of a 
special pleader, not of an historian, and, to use the 
words of a reviewer, was apparently issued as 
‘material upon which to base arguments upon 
Irish grievances,” In the present instance there 
is a still greater objection to him and to his work. 
Sir Walter’s correspondence occupies pp. 149-204 
of the latter, transcribed bodily from Edwards’s 
‘Life of Ralegh,’ without the faintest hint of 
acknowledgment. Edwards was at considerable 
expense, time, and trouble in collecting and anno- 
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tating the letters of Sir Walter, the results of 

which were embodied in his second volume. It 

would have been an act of grace and of honesty 

had Sir J. P. Hennessy recorded the source of his 

information. T. W. Brusurietp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Martins (7 S. xi. 107).—The spelling of this 
word in J. A. J.’s copy of the Proper Lessons is 
due to no mere fad of the Oxford University 
Press. I have just taken up a Common Prayer 
Book that lay nigh at hand—one that is offspring 
of Cambridge and the S.P.C.K.—and in the Table 
of Lessons proper for Holy-days have found a 
column set apart for “ mattins.” The double t is 
not unusual. Pror. Skea says “it may be due 
to Ital. mattino, or simply to the doubling of ¢ to 
keep the vowel a short, as in matter, mattock.” 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me somewhat strange 
that the repetition of the letter should be “ par- 
ticularly trying” to anybody ; but this is a life of 
“double double toil and trouble” wherein some- 
thing is sure to tease. J. A. J. may find solace in 
the fact that Viscount Midleton resides at Peper 
Harow. Here, surely, is great orthographical 
economy ! St. SwitHiy. 


This spelling is nothing new ; it has been dis- 
cussed over and over again (see, ¢g., ‘N. & Q.,’ 
34 §. x.). To call the spelling ‘‘ trying” is to 
judge by the eye, whereas spelling should be 
judged by the ear. Matins is the usual spelling, 
certainly, only the word was once mat/nes, with 
short a and long accented i. When the accent 
was thrown back, it would have been just as well 
to double the ¢, as in matter, from M.E. matére. 
But it was stupidly left unmended. This is just 
why our spelling is all in confusion. There is 
never anything ‘‘ right” in spelling, except when 
it has the luck to be phonetic, as is often the case. 

CELER. 


was an old pond, and had slid from the upright 


| position they probably were placed in, as the 
| marks on the large dishes show signs of overlapping. 





“Tue Itattan Movement” (7® §, xi. 68).— | 


A similar term occurs in a work with this title: 
‘Secession to Rome,’ by the author of ‘ Qaousque 
(Longmans, 1873). At p. 1 there is, “The autho 
rities of the Italian schism.” I am not 
that the term ever came into common use. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 

Pewter Puarte (7 §S. x. 449, 498; xi. 96).— 
Whilst notice is being made in ‘N. & Q.’ about 
pewter plate it may interest your readers if I 
mention that during coprolite excavations in my 
parish in 1883 and in 1886, a find of some 
thirteen plates and dishes, and two saltcellars in 
pewter, some in fair preservation and some frag- 
mentary, was made as follows: six small plates, 
two saltcellars, two dishes (14 in. diameter), one 
dish (13) in. diameter), three small dishes (one of 
them oval), and one dish (10in. diameter). They 


had evidently been placed on the edge of what | 


aware | 


| 


I cannot find any hall-mark onthem. Of course it 
is impossible to say when they were put away ; but 
I have an idea that ‘‘a delinquent” in this dis- 
trict about the year 1645 might have told his 
servants to hide his pewter in those troublous 
times, and that those who acted under his orders 
never again saw the lord of the manor to let him 
know where they had placed his property. 
_ . & ee 


“ LIARS SHOULD HAVE GOOD MEMORIES’ (7% §, 
xi. 46).—A passage in South’s sermon on ‘Con- 
cealment of Sin’ may be added to the examples of 
this proverbial expression given by Mr. Terry. 
The quotation will be found in vol. ii. (Tegg’s edi- 
tion), p. 129, and runs as follows :— 

“In like manner the drunken man’s heart floats upon 
his lips, and his inmost thoughts proclaim and write 
themselves upon his forehead; and therefore, as it is a 
usual, and indeed a very rational saying, that ‘a liar 
ought to have a good memory,’ so upon the like account 


|} & person of very great guilt ought to be also a person of 


great sobriety.” 
H. W. Reywnotps. 
Christ Church, Bolton. 


Tawarts (7 §, x. 507).—The following is an 
extract from Nicolson and Burn’s ‘ Westmorland 
and Cumberland’ (1777):— 

“ Thwaites is another manor and township within 
this parish [ Millom], standing upon the same river 
[ Dudden }, and north from U!pha between Dudden and 
the mountains, Near the head whereof was heretofore 
the ancient seat of the Thwaiteses of Ewanrigz, who first 
had their name from this place. For it being a strong 
and mountainous country is not everywhere so fit for 
tillage or meadow; but in several parts and parcels, as 
they are marked by nature, differing in form, and quality 
of soil, or otherwise inclosed by the inhabitants from the 
barren waste of the fells, such parts or parcels are now, 
and were of old called thwaits,’—Vol. ii. p. 14 
There are two Thwaites in Norfolk. 

F. MANSERGH. 

Liverpool, 


Trers (7 S. xi. 66).—** Rendre [not “render” 
justice au tiers et au quart” means “ to do jus- 
tice to everybody indiscriminately.” This is always 
the meaning of “le tiers et le quart” when the 
two words are coupled together. The phrase is 
rather colloquial. In Moliére’s ‘Tartufe,’ I. i., 
Madame Pernelle, an old pragmatical lady, says 
rather peevishly to Elmire :— 

Bien souvent le prochain en a sa bonne part 

Et l'on y sait meédire et du tiers et du art. 
When the word tiers is an abbreviation of ters état 
(neither nobility nor clergy), it stands by itself, 
without being ever coupled with any other word, 
as “‘les députés du tiers,” “le tiers demanda,” “le 
tiers refusa,” and such like phrases. The w 
quart, as the denomination of an order, is only 
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ipplied in a very colloquial phrase to a sub- 
livision of the class of society so vividly and 
aptly depicted in Alexandre Dumas’s ‘Le Demi- 
Monde.’ DNARGEL, 


“Tiers et quart” is equivalent to “tout le 
monde,” “ toutes sortes de personnes indiffCrem- 
ment.” Compare ‘‘Je me fiche du tie — comme 
ju quart ”—I care nothing what Dick, Tom, ner 
Harry may say. T. B. Witmsuvkst. 

Chichester, 


‘Down THE Bury, Davie’ (7™ §. xi. 104).— 
‘Calliope ; or, English Harmony,’ in 2 vols., en- 
graved and sold by Henry Roberts in New Turn 
Stile, made its appearance in 1739 (six years after 

jleath of Robert Crawford), as 1 gather from a 

py of vol. i. in my possession. In this “ collec- 
tion of the most celebrated Engli and Scotch 
ngs” ‘Down the Burp, Davie,’ is No. 150, 
[he four verses are in their original freedom. The 
200 songs are all set to music and headed by capital 
illustrations of the costume and manners of the 
period. No. 1 is Crawford’s ‘The Bush aboon 
Traquair.’ This is arranged for the German flute, 
which was first introduced into Scotland by Sir 
Gilbert Elliot about 1725. No, 6 is ‘Charming 
Moggy,’ Crawford’s ‘ Tweedside,’ also set for the 
German fi 





SS 





late. Together with the table of con 
tents, preface, and title-page, the whole forms a 
good example of an engraved volume. Perhaps 
‘Calliope’ of 1788, alluded to by Mr. Jonas, 


was a reissue ALBERT HarTSHORNE. 


MILLS AND THE Ear L OF ARRAN (7* S. x. 468 ; 
xl. 97).—As it is desirable that any information 
ipplied to ‘N. & Q.’ should be as correct as pos 
sible, I venture to point out one or two inaccuracies 
nto ‘whi ch your correspondent W.’s friend has 
fallen with regard to the Gore pedigree. She 
juotes from a paper in her father’s handwriting, 
h s mother having been a Gore, and as a general 
rule a man does know something about his mother’s 

family. I would observe, however, 
1. Hon. Paul Gore was a younger son of Arthur, 
first Earl of Arran, but he was never Earl of Arran 


imself, 

2. Mrs. Mennons (whose marriage was recorded 
n Blackwood's Magazine, September, 1822) was 
ure it-granddaughter of Arthr : first (not second) 


Ear! of pconegy and ena of Arthur Saunders, 
second (not third) Earl. 

3. The late Duchess of Inverness was niece (not 
sister) of the Hon. Paul Gore, Mrs. Mennons’s 
grandfather, and c: nsequer first cousin once 
emoved to Mrs. Mennons, with whom she corre- 

nded. 

I may remark as a singular fact that Lady Julia 
L ckwo i, the youngest daughter of Arthur 
Saunders, second Earl of Arran, still survives. 
Her grandfather, the first earl, was an M.P. in 





1741, and therefore have been born in the 
reign of Queen Anne, if not in that of William III. 
In this family, therefore, three generations have 
extended over nearly two hundred years. 

H. 


Hoare (7* §, xi. 88).—For the pedigree of this 
family your correspondent should refer to the 
‘Early History and Genealogy of the Families of 
Hore and Hoare,’ by Capt. Edward Hoare, issued 
after his death in 1883. I believe Messrs. 
Mitchell & Hughes, 140, Wardour Street, still 
have copies to dispose of. 

ReGinaLp Stewart BoppineToy. 

SraTe oF THE Moon Novemser 17, 1558 (7* 
S. xi. 106).—I have found the following rule of 
thumb sufficiently accurate for all practical pur- 
poses. Remember the day begins at noon. 

Add epact of the year, day of the month, and 
number of the month (beginning with March) to- 
gether. If under 30, the sum is the age of the 
moon ; if over 30, the surplus of 30 is the age of 
the moon.* 

Thus November 1 this year is new moon. 
Epact 20+9 Nov.+1 day 

For November 17, 1558: Epact 18+17 day 
9 Nov. =44. Cast out 30, moon 14 days old 

Of course the epact is easily found. Add 1 to 
the date of the year and divide by 19. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


] " 
aay ov. 


Seuints (7 S. xi. 146). White, in his 
‘N orthumberland and the Border,’ speaking of 
the Hermitage at Warkworth, which was con- 
structed just before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, says :— 

“You see an altar, monumental sculptures, a piscina 

1 lavatory. a hagioscope—in common speech a squint 

all within a chamber of twenty feet in length and 
seven in height and width; all produced, moreover, in 
the hewing, the vaulting and ribs of the ceiling, the door- 
way, the quatrefoil window—all are wrought out of the 
solid stone.” 

The squint here, being in 
scarcely be for the purpose that Nemo surmises. 
G. J. 

Nemo’s ideas of the use of the “squint”’ are as 
ludicrously wide of the mark as the tone of his ob- 
servations might lead us to expect. The “ high 
priest of the temple” was not accustomed “ to in- 
spect the propriety of the performances of the 
subordinate ministrants at the altar”; and so far 
from there being only three “squints” in Britain, 
they are very common indeed. Parker's account 
of thom is right. ai ee 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 








hermitage, could 


} 


Parker's ‘Glossary,’in the notice about “squints,” 
mentions the following churches which still have 


* For January the number of the month is 0; for 


February it is 1, as it is in March. 
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- re 
them: Hasely, Oxon; Minster Lovell, Oxon ;| will of the Rev. A. Clissold, and I think it was 
Chipping Norton, Oxon; Bridgewater Church, | only last year that Miss Clissold left it 5,0001. 


Somerset ; Mayor’s Chapel, Bristol; Crawley, 
Hampshire; and of course there are numbers 
which have them bricked up. Another interesting 
detail he mentions is that certain districts possess 
particular kinds of squints, Tenby and its neigh- 


bourhood, for instance, having numerous examples | 


of a low buttress produced from the chancel arch 
in order to cover the opening made for the squint. 
LALIvS. 


Inivustrations sy C. H. Bennett (7" S. xi, 
27, 142).—Mr. Leicester may be glad to know 
that I have in my possession six of the original 
sketches by Bennett for his ‘Shadow Pictures, 
viz., ‘Old Fashions,’ ‘A Wind Bag,’ ‘ Foxy,’ 
*Bull-dog,” ‘The Fretful Porcupine, and ‘ An 
Amazon,’ all coloured and signed, besides a few 
ecraps. J. H. M. 


xi. 128).— 
“ Priesanitz was born on the fourth day of October, 


Priessnitz (7% §. 


1799, at Graefenberg in Austrian Silesia......The day 
of his decease was Friday, November 28, 1851." — 
‘Life and Character of Vincent Priessnitz,’ by Joel 


Shew, M.D. 
This is an article in the Water-Cure Journal, New 
York, February, 1852, vol. xiii. pp. 31-33, and is 
probably accurate. Ricuarp MerTcatre, 
Priessnitz House Hvydropathic Establishment, 
Paddington Green, W. 


His death is given in the Annual Register under 
the date November 26, 1851, “aged fifty-two.” 
H. G. GrirrinHoore. 


Tae Taeosoraicat Society, 1783-1788 (7® 
S. xi. 127).—Your correspondent takes his reader 
too far back when he requires to know what mem- 
bers of the above society arranged in 1787. But 
there sprang from the New Jerusalem Church a 
society which took the name of the Swedenborg 
Society, and it has for nearly half a century printed 
all the scientific and religious works Swedenborg 
wrote. Dr. Tafel, of Stuckholm, has materially 
aided it, and the works being written by Sweden- 
borg in Latin, the society has found able trans- 
lators in England in Dr. Garth Wilkinson, the 
late Mr. Butter (of Butter’s grammar books), 
Rev. Augustus Clissold, &c. The ‘ Arcana Cceles- 
tia’ I suppose has been edited a dozen times, the 
society's minister, the Rev. Dr. Bayley, doing it 
atterly. 

The Swedenborg Society is now a wealthy one, 
having been first endowed with splendid business 
premises at Bloomsbury Street, London, by the 
Rev. Augustus Clissold, where are sold by the 
agent all Swedenborg’s works under cost price, 
and where the committee meet for their annual 
gatherings, &c. The society has also greatly bene- 
fited by the handsome bequests made to it in the 











Indeed, the above reverend gentleman has by his 
munificence and his pen created the society, both 
by the assistance he gave it by printing and edit- 
ing works at his own expense, as well as by the 
large sums he laid out for it while he was living, 
such as buying the present premises and giving 
them freely over, and leaving it thousands at his 
death, for his sister’s bequest came from his desire. 
In his charming house and grounds at Stoke 
Newington, now called Clissold Park, he edited 
the ‘ Principia’ of Swedenborg, a scieatific work 
which holds its own now in many details, although 
written, perhaps, a hundred and fifty years ago or 
so, and which classed Mr. Clissold as a learned 
and scientific translator and editor. He died at 
Tunbridge Wells about ten years ago, I think. 
EssinoToy. 


Cow’'s-Lick (7" §. xi. 126).—In some parts of 
Yorkshire the sickle-shaped lock of hair, brought 
forward from above the ear, is called a ‘* Sheffield 
lock.” I bad a schoolfellow (in Yorkshire) who was 
made conspicuous bya refractory curl (or “toppin”!) 
in the front and in the very middle of the forehead. 
From the shape of this curl he was nicknamed 
“Cocktail.” Our second master, who had a 
wonderful facility in coining such names and 
epithets, at once gave him the title “‘ Gallinurus.” 
A man who shaves bis upper lip and the front of 
his chin, but lets his whiskers and his beard 
below the chin) run in one continuous semi-circle, 
is said to have a ‘‘ Newgate frill.” Let me add 
one more phrase. A certain dignitary of the 
Church who had before been “all shaven,” on the 
advice of his doctor allowed his beard to grow. 
“ Since you saw me last,” he said to his friends, 
**T have planted out my face.” Ww. C. B. 


In the days of my youth I used to hear of calf- 
licked hair in Lincolnshire ; and that being a time 
when folk disdained not brushes and pomatum, 
nor feared to go sleek-headed, I grew up with the 
impression that it was a grave personal defect, at 
any rate, for a woman to have a fault in her part- 
ing. How the world changes! It is not long since 
I heard a young mother intimate that she did not 
care if her little girl grew up without a parting at 
all ! Sr. Switay. 


This term is well known in Suffolk, as Mr. 
Fiemine has described it. A lock of hair on the 
forehead, with a wave in it, never lying flat, even 
by fifty years of brushing, as a case is well known 
to me. A. B. 


Mr. Ftemtno’s statement anent the above 
can be supported and verified. As the writer 
himself is plagued or afflicted (?) with it, he would 
endorse the truth of it. It is more like a tuft of 


| weedy, obstinate grass, by comparison, and cannot 
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be got rid of. You cannot part it, and if you get 

the hairdresser to cut away at it, it comes again 

in a very short time. It can hardly be called a 

curl, and is located at the top of the forehead, in 

the middle. My parents used to tell me that I 

had been “ calf-liked.” M,. Suaw. 
Longsight, Manchester. 


I remember this expression in the days of my 
youth among the boys at school in Scotland—the 
“eoos leck ’—and I think it was understood to 
mean the bare space on the head just over the 
temple where the hair is “shed.” It looks just as 
if the tongue of a cow had licked the place. 


> 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (7 §, xi. 
16( ).— 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew, 
is by Andrew Marvell, and is the beginning of his de- 
scription of King Charles II. in ‘ A Historical Poem ’:— 
Of a tall stature and of swarthy hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew, 
welve years complete he suffered in exile, 
And kept his father’s asses al! the while. 
R. C. CHristie. 
[Other correspondents oblige with the same informa- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Gypsy Sorcery and Fortu Telling. By Charles God- 


frey Leland, (Fisher Unwin.) 
To a very large class of readers Mr. Leland’s new volume 
will come as a boon. To the student of folk-lore and 
kindred subjects it is a mine of information. Scarcely a 
page is there from which something of interest may not 
be extracted. Not the least attractive feature in it is 
its appearance, A goodly quarto volume in a handsome 
symbolical cover, designed, it may be supposed, by the 
author, it is excellent in paper and type, and it brims 
over with quaint and suggestive illustrations. To find 
so strange and picturesque initial letters we must go 
back to the time of the incunables, while head and tail 
pieces combine the grotesqueness of heraldic symbolism 
with that of the designers of early ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. Mr. Leland is, as most readers know, the pre- 
sident of the Gipsy Folk-lore Society and the author of 
many books upon Gipsy language and customs. He ia, 
as might be expected from the author of ‘ Hans Breit- 





mann,’ a vivacious and a startling writer. Large in his 
faith, he all but comes up to the “ person” he himself 
describes, “ who is accustomed to feel mystery in every- 
thing and who doubts nothing.” The chief duty of the 
modern student of folk-lore is, according to our author, 
to collect from oral sources materials with which 
the critics of the future can deal. Fetish or Sha- 
manism is the real religion not only of criminals, 
but of vast numbers who are not suspected of it. 
“There is not a town in England or in Europe in 
which witcheraft (its beginning) is not extensively prac- | 
tised, although this is done with a secrecy the success of | 
which is itself almost a miracle. Next to the Bible and 

the almanac Mr. Leland holds there is no one book 

which is so much disseminated among the million as the 

? Forture Teller.’ Following his own advice, Mr, Leland | 
sas collecte da vast amount of extremely curious matter. 

: 


re, howe s he bas traced the manner 





J 


in which folk superstitions have been dispersed by the 
Romany, by whom they have been brought from the 
East or India. Especially true is this of Eastern Europe, 
in which he finds a Shamanism which seems to have 
come from the same Tartar-Altaic source which was 
found of yore among the Accadian-Babylonians, Etruscan 
races, and Indian hill tribes. Concerning the accuracy 
of the translations of songs, incantations, &c., from the 
Gipsy we are in no position to speak, Some of them 
are, however, eminently poetical. With regard to the 
belief that one plucking a rose from a grave will soon 
die, we have the following :— 

On her little tomb there grows 

By iteelf a lovely rose, 

All alone the rose I break, 

And I do it for her sake. 


I sat by her I held so dear, 

Now her grave and mine are near, 

I break the rose because | know 

That to her I soon must go, 

Grief cannot my spirit stir, 

Since I know I go to her. 
Modern illustrations of the survival of superstitions are 
supplied in abundance. A full explanation is thus given, 
p-. 113, of the burial, in November, 1889, by a Scotch 
constable of the boots of a murdered man, On boot-lore 
generally there is much interesting information, Ver 
striking isthe chapter on “ Roumanian and Transylvanian 
Sorcerers,” One is a little amused to find a recent 
and abominable custom in crowds of squirting water or 
scent over the face or dress traced to Poland and to 
India. Not lese surprising is it to find a folk-lore 
origin assigned to the song of ‘ The Ten Little Nigger 
3oys.' In the charms of Marcellus Burdigalensis (third 
century) it appears in the form “Novem glandule 
sorores,’ and is a cure for pains in the jaw, doubtless 
from some association between glandu/a, an acorn, and 
glandulas, a disease of the glands of the neck. We can 
only repeat that the book is an absolute treasure-hous: 
of matter of interest, One fault we have to find with 
Mr. Leland. He has been criminally carelees in correct- 
ing proofs. It is distressing to meet in so excellent a 
book with errors such as “Creadt Judwus Apella!’ 
“The dame called Volta,” for the dance so called; and 
the first line of Landor’s noble image concerning the 
sea-shell, ‘‘ Shake one and it awakens,” “ Shake me and 
it awakens.” He fails also, according to the famous 
academic advice, to verify his quotations, and even mis- 
quotes from the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 


Mr. SwInsBurnyveE opens out the Fortnight/y with in- 
scriptions for the four sides of a pedestal to Marlowe, 
who, he maintaine, 

First gave our song a sound that match’d our sea. 
A rhapsody by Mr. Edward Delille upon ‘The Poet 
Verlaine’ will introduce to the majority of readers a 
man of some note. Under the title of ‘A Preface to 
“ Dorian Gray’? Mr. Oscar Wilde gives come remark 
able gnomical utterances. Here are one ortwo : “ There 


| is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books 


are well written, or badly written, That is all. “No 
artist has ethical sympathies. An ethical sympathy in 


| an artist is an unpardonable mannerism of style.” “ All 


art is quite useless.” ‘ Rossetti and the Moralists,’ by 
the author of ‘A Dead Man's Diary,’ and ‘ Conduct and 
Greek Religion,” by Mrs. Gribble, are full of suggestion. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert has a strong plea against ‘The 
Destruction of the New Forest.. ‘The Papuan and his 
Master’ and ‘The Macedonian Question’ also repay 
perusal.—In the Nineteenth Century the majority of 


readers learn for the first time that the restitution to 
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Greece of the Elgin Marbles, of which Mr. Frederic black swans. Inthe chapter on Gippsland is an account 
Harrison lately wrote, is a great, if somewhat recondite | of the bis ls.—T « reissue of Life and Times of Queen 
joke, The prosperity of such lies, according to Sbak- | Vic/or Part II., ccupied with Prince All rt and 
speare, in the ear of him that hears it. Mr. Harrison's | ther eel marriage “p art IL. of the Storehouse of General 


jest has so far not been too prosperous. Another ‘ Visit | Jnformation bas a coloured plate of Bacteria, 


to the Grande Chartreuse ’ is described, the visitor being Tue illustrations to the British Bookmaker consist 
in this case Mra. Lecky. Miss Emily Lawless conc lu les principally of facsimiles of bindings by Messrs. Riviére, 
her interesting ‘ Fragments of Irish Chronicles.’ Prof. | and include a mealies imitation of the atyle of Le 
Huxley tilts once more against Mr. Gladstone and the | (soon . 
Duke of Argyll, and Sir Benjamin Baker has a very or a 
edifying paper on ‘ Railways Very important 18 Tue exhibition of modern bookbinding given by Mr. 
the contribut he Ne R iew of Sir Thomas H.| and Mrs. Tregaskis at the Caxton Head has ¢ nuine 
Farrer on L ; P Supps) ‘Shakespeare's | interest. Copies of Kingsley’s ‘Water Babies’ have been 
Ignorance,’ by : von Lippmann, of Hall bound by the principal craftsmen in London and the 
conveys the very curious informati on that Bohemia, the country, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany 
sea coast of which Shakspeare depicts, means Apulia, | and other countries. Specially attractive are the bi 4. 
for which this was an ancient name. Mr. Percy Ander-| jngs in silk, the design and execution of which are 
son writes on ‘ Designing of Costumes for the Stage.’ | equally admirable. 
In the Century ‘The Memoirs of Talleyrand’ are con- | Y “ei = 
tinued, The divorce from Josephine is dealt with, A [Essks. Eyre & Spot crews f announce the imme- 
good accoun [he Century Ciub’ is supplied, and | d ate pub icatic nofa facsim of the manuscript Book 
Mustrated artic! f high interest appear in ‘ General | of C mon Prayer attached | h ct of Uniformity, 
Crook ir n Country’ and ‘Through Eastern | *°°-: The entire edition is sub . 
Tibet and Central China,"—To Temple Bar Mr. William Mr. Ropert H. Browne, of Little Baddow, Chelms- 
M. Hardinge sends some excellent reflections on ‘The | ford, has made transcripts of ovisters, wardens’ 
Louvre Sonnets of Rossetti,’ to which Mr. W. M. Rossetti | accounts, &c., of the parish , Walter, 
appends some notes Recollections of an Octog rian | Boreham, and Chelmsford, » , and |} made 
Civil Servant’ are continued, and there are yoou 2rsonm | arrangements for transcribir f t i John-at- 
Kinglake’ n * Horace Wal Twin Wy ’ Hackney 
Mr. Freeman, it is pl nt to se from his cont ‘ Tue first volume of the “ Camden Lit y,”” announced 
to M : I n fay La puisory reek by Mr. Elliot Stock, will f I atel; It is 
Mr . ' ' 1 Fren entitled ‘The Antiquities a u ities of the Ex- 
Literatu pa eee . Be, wp mn of 88) chequer,’ and is written by Mr. Hubert Ha 
English Academy, ‘ therhoods,’ ‘ The I t e ’ 
Deaf,’ ‘ The Red and the White,’ ar 
Discovery ' are a ; the contents.—To the G mans Potices to CT 
Mr. Wolff sends ‘ thing it Beer,’ : 
Allen a paper on in » Criepi,’” Mr. Schiitz Wila é ull specrat attention to the following notices: 
and Mr. Justi ly McCarthy are amor . all « nunications must written the name and 
trib t ill urd writes in WV » the sddress of t ider, not necessarily for publication, but 
' Sir A. H. L t as a guarantee of good faith. 
which ay lit j We cann lertake to anewer queries privately. 
ut Steamahip Line To secure ir tior ; unications correspondents 
gives some Or must observe the ll r rule. Let each note, query 
int of * Chambers of Rl >| or reply be writte: parate elit ner, with the 
n Farrar writes me | signature of tl rit ‘ h address as he wishes ¢ 
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